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Franklin Simon 8 Co 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Children’s 
Haircutting Shop 


A SHOP WHERE CHILDREN LIKE TO COME 
AND MOTHERS LIKE TO BRING THEM! 


WE COULDN’T NEGLECT THE CHILDREN 
ANY LONGER 


So we made a beautiful hair-cutting shop, with eight tall 
chairs, and big mirrors all around and lots of things that other 
such shops have not. Then we got the best experts we could 
find on children’s haircutting, who know how to keep hair and 
soap out of the eyes, and they aren’t cranky and all the time 
making them keep their heads still. 


IT IS EASILY ACCESSIBLE AND STRICTLY 
PRIVATE 


Where Mother can wait and watch you. A freshly sterilized 
comb and brush is used for every child and all the linen is washed 
by our own laundry. ‘We cut your hair just as it ought to be 
and as Mother wants it, and if it is your first haircut, we have 
a special envelope all ready to preserve your first curl. 


CHILDREN’S HAIR-CUTTING SHOP—Fifth Floor 
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Keep Posted! 


HE Woman’s National Political | 

Weekly is the authoritative med- Excelsior auareene Protector 
ium through which you can keep fully which really solves this vexing problem. 
posted as to the progress of modern Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
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covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 
What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


QUILTED 


wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as 
new. 
Look for the trade-mark 
sewed on every Pad 





Send your check or money order for $2.00 | 
today to the Subscription Department of _ EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. ae a 
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The NEW ART of DRESS ; 
WOMAN’S wardrobe can be as re- hy 
A sponsive to her needs as a piano to , 


the musician’s touch. 





The Bertha Holley accumulative, inter- 
changeable wardrobe places at every 
woman’s disposal, whether her dress ex- 
penditure be large or small, garments for 
all occasions that satisfy the most sensitive 
discrimination in color and line as well as 


the most insistent urge for dignity and self- 
expression in dress. 


, £2082 
interested 
may write 
for booklet. 


BERTHA HOLLEY, Inc. 


No. 21 E. 49th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 








Marvex Gloves, Betalph Silk Hosiery 
and Balta Shoes 


all of which are essentials of the fashionable costume, are 
assembled for selection in their respective Departments. 


All are made exclusively for B. Altman & Co., and may be 
obtained in the styles and sizes appropriate for Men and Women. 











Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 

















CThe KNOX 
“Twenty 


Batay XCLUSIVENESS is one of the pleasing 
oi features of KNOX Women’s Sport Hats 

Mees and Sailors. One does not care to see a 
particular style that has been selected with 
careful consideration duplicated in a dozen cheap 
ways at every turn. 





The Knox “ Twenty ” Sailor is made in a rough 
Kobe braid, with Lisere facing. Shown in Blue, 
Brown and Black. 


TWENTY DOLLARS 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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s TENNESSEE WINS PRESIDENTIAL AND MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE! | 
Twenty-seventh state in which women can vote for the next President. Half a million more women enfranchised. Twelve 


more electoral votes added to those in which women have voice. 


Bill passed House 54 to 32 on April 3rd; passed Senate 17 to 14 on April 14th. 


The old South comes over. 


The magnificent victory is due to Mrs. Leslie Warner, and the workers in the Tennessee Suffrage 


Full story to follow in Woman Citizen of April 26th. 


Association. 





The Woman Voter in the 1920 Elections 


HAT about the woman vote in the 1920 presidential elec- 
W tion? 

This is the question that is keeping both great parties awake 
in these parlous days when preliminary plans for the launch- 
ing of the next campaign are in the process of formation. For 
the second time in the history of the American government 
political parties are finding it necessary to take into consideration 
in a serious way the woman voter and her probable attitude on 
the occasion of her participation in a presidential campaign on a 
large scale. 

Nearly 15,000,000 women 21 years of age and over reside in 
those states where women are eligible to vote for president and 
vice-president. This is more than double the number of women 
who were eligible to vote at the time of the 1916 election, and is 
more than one-half of the total number of women of voting 
age in the nation. The number of women who will be in a posi- 
tion to vote for president in 1920 is only 3,500,000 short of the 
total vote cast in the 1916 election, when 18,528,743 voters, the 
highest number in history, expressed their choice for president 
and vice-president. 

The tremendous prestige which the women voters will enjoy 
in the coming election is further evidenced by a comparison with 
the totalenumber of men and women voting in other presidential 
elections of recent date. In 1912 there were but 15,031,169 
voters who visited the polls, less than 1,000,000 more than the 
total number of enfranchised women today. The total vote cast 
in 1908 was 14,887,133 and in 1904 was 13,523,519, the former 
about equalling the total strength of the women over voting age 
in the enfranchised states today. The 1900 presidential vote was 
13,964,518. (World Almanac figures.) 


HE woman voter was an important problem for the two 

political parties in 1916, but now that the number of women 
has been more than doubled, the politicians of the country are 
face to face with about as interesting a problem as the history of 
political organizations has ever evolved. As voters, free to join 
the parties of their choice, women will be the most courted body 
in the world. 

For many months there have been frequent and spirited skir- 
mishes between the Republican and Democratic leaders to align 
the great majority of women voiers under their respective party 
standards, but the skirmishes and battles that are to follow in 
the months to come will overshadow these minor struggles. 

The extra session of Congress which it is believed President 
Wilson will call soon after his return from Paris is expected to 
witness the firing of the opening guns of this great political battle 


for the support of the women voters of the nation, representing 
the greatest political potentiality in history. Republican leaders 
have promised the women that one of the first measures to be 
introduced in the coming session of Congress will be the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, which they assert will be passed by a 
record vote. 


HILE the national party leaders are setting the stage for 

the suffrage battle at Washington, state leaders in all sec- 
tions of the country have been busy with campaigns of their own, 
designed to win over the support of the women. The recognition 
to be given women in the presidential campaign, which was 
launched in an informal way some weeks ago by conferences of 
the leaders of both parties, is evident from the strenuous effort 
being made to interest women in the non-suffrage states in the 
work of the political parties. This is what is known as a campaigh 
of education, and is being planned on a large scale as a means of 
putting forth claims for the support of the other millions of 
prospective women voters. 

In the 1920 campaign women delegates will no longer be strang- 
ers in the two great national party conventions. Their fullest 
possible participation in the work of the conventions is already on 
the program. Women will also participate in the deliberations of 
the state political conventions, as well as in the county and city 
and minor political gatherings. It is expected that much of the 
work of the women’s campaign will be left to the women them- 
selves. Mrs. Medill McCormick of Chicago is chairman of the 
Women’s Executive Committee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and her committee is already at work on plans for the next 
campaign. Mrs. George Bass of Chicago has been in charge of 
the women’s work of the Democratic party and she, too, has been 
busy in organization work for weeks. 


INCE the 1916 presidential election the following states have 

granted full or presidential suffrage to women: New York, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Indiana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Maine, Rhode Island, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Tennessee. Arkansas and Texas have secured primary suffrage 
for women. In Vermont the question of women having secured 
the right of presidential suffrage is still an open one, with the 
odds yet to be decided. 

Two hundred and ninety-three votes in the electoral college now 
come from states having full or presidential suffrage, if you in- 
clude Vermont. If Vermont is subtracted 289 votes, or 23 more 
than half the total number of votes in the electoral college, come 
from full or presidential suffrage states. 
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Republican Women and the League of Women Voter 


. aesme are none so deaf as 
those predisposed against 
the League of Women Voters. 

Over and over again has the 
League made clear the fact that 
it is not a woman’s party. 

That’ it is not organized in 
opposition to men. 

That it is organized definitely 
to safeguard true Americanism, 
and to establish the principles 
of government proclaimed by 
the United States. 

Yet at the meeting of the 
Women’s Republican Club in 
West Fortieth Street, New York, on April 8th, the club swept 
aside the proclaimed principles of the League of Women Voters, 
substituted an imaginary set of its own manufacture and pro- 
ceeded to denounce them. It was as though the Women’s Repub- 
lican Club couldn’t or wouldn’t, or, at least, didn’t read the 
League’s much-printed and often-quoted platform. 

They passed the following resolutions against the man of 
straw they had created: 

“The recent action of the woman suffrage party implies and 
encourages dissension between men and women voters whose 
interests as American citizens are identical. We. protest against 
the action in forming a league of women voters to be a non- 
partisan party that will use its power regardless of party prin- 
ciples of government and regardless of safeguarding our re- 


stitution. 


individual.” 


public. 
“We further declare that it is a menace to our national life 


and un-American in principle, and we will send a copy of our 
resolution of disapproval to the Woman Suffrage Party leaders 
in the several voting states and to the National Committee of 
the Woman Suffrage Party.” 

To Mrs. James Griswold Wentz, the president of this club, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association replied, in explanation of the aims 
of the League, setting forth once more its motives, plan of 
operation and program. Mrs. Catt’s letter read: 

“ My Dear Mrs. Wentz: 
667 RECEIVED the remarkable resolution passed by the Wom- 

I en’s Republican Club yesterday and in the evening news- 
paper representatives called up to get my opinion about it. I 


had “none. They had, and perhaps they were right that the 


Women’s Republican Club had taken action under the instruc- 
tion of the anti-suffrage men of that party. ! 

“The Woman Suffrage Party is the New York auxiliary of 
the National Suffrage Association. It won the vote for the 
women of New York—no one will contradict that statement. 
For a considerable period of years its leaders have been con- 
spicuous in suffrage work in this city and state. They have 
workéd without salary and without price; they have given to 
the funds of the movement their very all. That they won the 
victory they desired is proof of their dignity, sanity, good judg 
ment and general ability. We believe that this is the estimate 
the average New Yorker puts upon the: suffrage leaders of this 
city. There is only one class who would dispute that state- 
ment—the antis. idee 

“T have had the pleasure of addressing your club and I recall 


Non-Partisan ‘Resolution Adopted 
Jubilee Convention N. A. W. S. A. Held at Saint Louis, 
March 24-29 

“ Resolved, that the N: A. W. S. A. shall not affiliate with any 
political party, nor endorse the platform of any party, nor support 
or oppose any political candidates unless such action shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors in order to achieve the 
ends and purposes of this organization as set forth in the con- 


“ Nothing in this resolution shall be construed to limit the lb- 
erty of action of any member or officer of this association to join 
or serve the party of her choice in any capacity whatsoever as an 


that I was told, by you I thi 












that it contained many anti 
Now your club charges th 
Woman Suffrage Party, whi 
won the vote in this city, with 
advocating something which js 
“a menace to our national lifd 
and un-American in principle’ 
These expressions are so ex. 
ceedingly familiar to us, as they 
have appeared over and over in 
anti-suffrage literature, that well 
are driven to the conclusjonf! 
that what the newspaper repre- 
sentatives have said is more or 
less true. Your Republican club must have some anti members 
who under another cover find opportunity to strike at the women 
who won the political liberty they did not want, or they have 
misled the others. This conclusion is so clear that it needs no 
demonstration. 

“Tf it did, it is found in the fact that any body of intelligent 
women desirous of making no false steps would certainly have 
gone to some trouble to learn what the League of Women Voters 
is before they pronounced against it. It happens to be everything 
you think it is not, and none of the things you think it is. You 
could easily have asked someone to come to your club who 
would have told you the truth. You avoided the opportunity of 
being correctly informed. 

“ All this is immaterial. 
is willing to announce to the world, as it has, that you are at 
war with the Woman Suffrage Party which won your vote. This 
is the inducement you offer to suffrage Republican voters to come 
into your club and into the Republican Party. Are you and 
the Republican men willing to stand for this policy? ; 

“In order that you may know how far wrong you were, I en- 
close the aims of the League of Women Voters. He ‘or she 
who advocates these aims cannot be accused of being ‘ 
to_our national life,’ but he or she who oppeses that program 
may justly stand charged with that accusation.” 


April 9, 1919. 


What interests me is that your club 


a menace 


‘ First National Chairman of the League 
M*: CHARLES H. BROOKS of Wichita, Kansas, re 


cently elected national chairman of the League of Women 
Voters, has been for the past two ‘years one of the most active 
women in war work in the Middle West. She comes to her new 
position as leader of this powerful league of women from such 
a record of patriotic activities as the following: She was Vice- 
Chairman of the Kansas Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, and of the Wichita Suffrage Association, 
which undertook the local Child Welfare Work under the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

She was a member of the committee to provide for the care of 
tubercular soldiers ; captain of one of the Wichita teams for the 
Liberty Loan and for all drives for money for war purposes, and 
chairman of the Parade of Women War Workers for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. She has been the executive member of the Wicli- 
ita Committee in charge of emergency home economics under the 
Department of Agriculture, the City Manager and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools being the other members of this Committee. 
She was chairman of the Kansas Division of the Women’s 


‘ 
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inity of 
MRS. CHARLES H. BROOKS 
ur club 
are at 


This 


Qversea Hospitals—the hospitals supported by the National. 
Since the war ended Mrss Brooks has taken part in forming 
alocal organization to take the place of the Council of Defense. 


O come = . : : 9 ° . : 

an Itis called the “ Council of Reconstruction,” and its business will 
beto help the returning soldier readjust himself and to consider 

lee the status of the women and girls who filled men’s places during 

ae the war. This Council is composed of both men and women 

weal who are working in complete harmony of effort. 

gram I Mrs. Brooks is herself a soldier’s mother, and so has entered 
into the world struggle for democracy to the fullest extent. 

Besides being the president of the Kansas Equal Suffrage 

Association, she has several civilian duties which show a broad 
scope of interests. She is the historian of the Kansas Colonial 
Dames and a member of the Legislative Committee, Kansas Coun- 

>» F Feil of Women. 

omen | Although Mrs. Brooks has been mainly active within her own 

ictive Estate, she has won an extra-territorial name for herself as a 

NeW Fdirector of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 

such Band one of its Congressional Committee. 

Vice- 

il of That Women’s Newspaper 

tion, EVERAL thing§ have come to light in the announcement to 

One the public that the Atlantic City Evening Union has again 


_fchanged hands. 

e Olt This paper, owned by Governor Walter E. Edge of New Jer- 
"the sey, was run for about six months as an all-woman’s journal, 
and | staffed, manipulated, edited, linotyped and printed by women. 
arth When Governor Edge recently sold it to three young men, a 
ich- F news story got about that it was because the paper had failed in 
the I'the hands of its woman staff. The male-managed press took 
rin- up the matter with much I-told-you-so lip smacking. It poured 
tee. 
n’s 








forth psychoanalytical judgments as to the reason for failure 
as fast as the linotypers could set them up. 

That portion of the feminine world which has taken part in 
the collecting and distribution of news, or the writing of edi- 
torial comment, has been chucklingly interested in the amount 
of attention the incident has aroused. 

One paper—an evening paper—invited its contributors to enter 
into an open discussion of the incident in its bearings upon 
woman’s place in the industrial world after the war. A great 
morning paper assumes gratuitously that the Evening Union 
must have fallen short of success because of inefficiency in its 
personnel. But the comment most productive of feminine 
chuckles was written by the New York Morning Telegraph, 
which generously conceded that the Evening Union’s failure was 
due, not to its being run by women, but by all-women. “ A 
close corporation of men would have failed just as miserably,” 
said the paper editorially. ‘A newspaper would be foredoomed 
to failure if announcement were made in advance that under no 
circumstances would women be employed in any department.” 

Perhaps the editor of the Telegraph is too young to remember 
the long, long years in which woman has gently reminded man 
that a one-sex policy can never be anything but disastrous. News- 
papers and colleges and professions and state governments for 
“in advance,” but yet 
And women 


centuries announced—perhaps not exactly 
in their daily practices—-that no women need apply. 
have grown hoarse explaining all along the way that the old one- 
sex way wouldn’t work and couldn’t work. 

And it didn’t. 


HIS issue of the Women Citizen announces an _ effort 
to get women’s evaluations of women’s projects into 
the news through the creation of a woman’s publicity bureau. 
To judge from the confessions of this women’s bureau staff, 
there may be some philosophies in a double-sexed civilization 
of which editorial Horatios have not hitherto dreamed. 

In the meantime there is something more to be said about the 
light that men editors were so quick to interpret as having failed 
in Atlantic City; for, according to the new management of the 
paper, the Evening Union did not fail. 

Albert J. Feil, president of the company which has purchased 
the newspaper, sanely explains what every office boy or printer’s 
devil knows—that “six months is surely too short a period to 
demonstrate the success or failure of any such venture.” “ As 
a matter of fact,” said he, “I was business manager of the 
paper under the ownership of Governor Edge and I can say that 
I found the editorial and reportorial work of the women staff 
most efficient and gratifying.” 

All but two of the old staff will remain on the new paper. 

Its former editor, Mrs. Mary North Chenoweth of Swarthmore 
College and an Oxford Fellow, says that even in the short six 
months’ trial “the circulation of the paper increased and the 
business end profited.” She expressed herself as delighted with 
her experience as editor. 

Out of the silences which always attend transactions of sale 
and exchange there has suddenly come an articulate whisper. 
It seems that the paper was sold in order to substitute a new 
policy for the one the woman’s paper had adopted. 

A significant fact is the kind of policy it has adopted. 

Perhaps New Jersey could not longer stand the white light 
that beat upon the world from a paper which was out and out 
for the equal suffrage movement. 

The new policy, it is stated, will wander about the no-man’s- 


land of neutrality on the equal suffrage cause. 


an lenient 
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As to “Dangerous Legislation” 


N a recent editorial, headed ‘“‘ Dangerous 

Legislation,” there is expressed an atti- 
tude toward the effort of the Federal 
Government to control venereal diseases, 
through pending state legislation, which I 
am convinced the women of this country 
can ill afford to support. 

1. It is stated that the intention is to retain diseased women 
in custody until they are “cured.” This is an unconscious mis- 
statement of the facts. The effort of the Federal Government is 
to place the venereal diseases in the same category as are all 
the other communicable diseases. Individuals found to be in an 
infectious stage are to be kept only until they are no longer a 
menace to healthy persons. To “cure” a case of syphilis fre- 
quently requires three years; to render such a case non-infectious 
is often a matter of weeks only. 

"2. The statement is made that this present method of attack 
is the discarded one of the Napoleonic code. Here again a mis- 
understanding is evident. The old European method acknowl- 
edged the necessity of prostitution and sought to make it safe 
for men by means of the medical examination of prostitutes. 
The present program denied emphatically the necessity of sexual 
vice. In all pamphlets issued by the Federal Government, the 
absolute importance of doing away with all phases of commer- 
cialized vice is reiterated again and again. This, in fact, is the 
key note of much of the pending legislation. In view of the un- 
zompromising stand taken by the Federal Government, there is 
not a Board of Health in the country which would dare suggest 
the wisdom of brothels or the giving of health certificates to 
prostitutes. 

3. Far from trying to make vice safer for men, the Federal 
Government is doing all in its power to induce the states to 
wipe commercialized prostitution off the face of America; and 
it is advocating the holding of prostitutes for examination, not 
as you suggest that they may safely (to men) continue their 
profession, but because it is chiefly through these prostitutes that 
the venereal diseases are carried. It has been repeatedly proved 
that practically all prostitutes are infected with one or both of 
these diseases. It is likewise known that the average prostitute 
infects about ten men nightly. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the attack on venereal disease should be directed in large meas- 
ure against the chief carriers of these diseases—the prostitutes, 
rather than primarily against the men. 

4. The statement is made that the attempt to segregate in- 
fected persons is in reality directed at women alone. In Minne- 
sota, the only state of which I can speak with entire knowledge, 
this is contrary to the facts. The State Board of Health is fight- 
ing syphilis and gonorrhea as public health problems and there is 
absolutely no discrimination made as to the sex of the individual 
infected. 

5. Legislation cannot be perfect, particularly when, as in this 
instance, it is overriding the prejudices and traditions of cen- 
turies. In the past when a girl was brought to court for sexual 
offences the almost universal custom of judges was to inflict a 
fine or to release her on bail, which she usually “ jumped ”— 
with no regard whatever as to whether or not she was a public 
menace. Today, in all up to date communities the effort is being 
made to hold all sex offenders until an examination is made to 
determine the presence of disease. In cases of women, the in- 
tention is whenever possible, to have the examinations made by 
women physicians. It is obvious however that in many com- 


By MABEL S. ULRICH 


Regional Consultant Director, Women’s 
Work, U. S. Public Health Service 
AND 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


‘eases have contracted these infections innocently—are in other 





munities women doctors are not always 
available. It is inevitable that there should 
be miscarriages of justice here as els. 
where. Such a case as that cited of the 
two Chicago girls, unjustly examined, js 
truly unfortunate, but it is well to re 
member that for two cases unjustly suys- 
pected, there have been hundreds of innocent women and chil- 
dren spared from infection by means of this modern method. 
In England, where statistics are more carefully kept than here, 
it is estimated that 50 per cent of all persons with venereal dis- 


words, women and children. 

The venereal diseases are today- without doubt the world’s 
greatest health problem. The United States is attempting through 
this campaign against them to bring about what women have 
struggled for for centuries—a single standard of morals for the 
sexes. Surely this is no time for sex suspicion and antagonism, 
Rather let us join the fight for healthy homes, for decent family 
life, for a clean race. MABEL S. ULricu. 





R. ULRICH of Minnesota defends the attempt to secure 

legislation for the compulsory medical examination and 
detention of prostitutes, and women suspected of being prosti- 
tutes. She says: 

“ The effort of the Federal government is to place the venereal 
diseases in the same category as are all the other communicable 
diseases.” There is no other communicable disease which the au- 
thorities would think of trying to stamp out by segregating only 
the women who have it, at the same time permitting the men to 
go around freely and spread it. 

Dr. Ulrich says the system which the Federal government is 
trying to introduce is not the Napoleonic system’in part. The 
Federal Government is trying to do two things: (1) To induce 
people to keep straight; (2) To make vice as safe as possible for 
them if they do indulge in it. 


HE first part of the program is wholly admirable; and all 
women owe gratitude to our government for the splendid 
educational work that it has done alone this line. So far as regards 
the spirit and intention of the Federal authorities at the top, and 
their attitude towards the supposed necessity of vice, it is wholly 
different from Napoleon’s. The omission of the health certificate 
is an unimportant detail. When the Government undertakes to 
shut up all diseased prostitutes till they cease to be infectious it 
in effect gives a blanket certificate that all such women who are 
allowed to be at large and to ply their trade have been lately 
examined and found to be “safe”; and customers interpret the 
situation accordingly. 
Most of the State health boards, and a vast majority of the 
local health and police officials on whom the, practical carrying 
out of these laws depends, do not share the view of the men at 
the top that prostitution can be eliminated. They do no educa- 
tional work towards that end, their repressive work is sporadic 
or perfunctory, and the only part of the Federal program that 
they are prepared to carry out with any heartiness is the Napo- 
leonic part—the effort to make vice safe. 
Now, the attempt to make the social evil less dangerous by the 
compulsory medical examination of prostitutes has been thor- 
oughly tried out in Europe for a long series of years and has 
proved to be both ineffective and demoralizing. Fifty years ago 
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ost European doctors believed in it. Of late years great inter- 
national congresses of medical specialists on these maladies have 
repeatedly condemned it as a gigantic sanitary failure. In Eu- 
rope the suffragists and the social purity societies have been fight- 
ing it for half a century; and most of the progressive countries 
of Europe had repealed it, when the war broke out, and alarm 
for the health of the soldiers in some cases led to its reinstatement. 


R. Ulrich says the prostitutes are “the chief carriers” of 
D these troubles. More men than women are carriers. When a 
prostitute has a venereal disease, it is because some man has car- 
ried it to her. Let us assume, as Dr. Ulrich says, that she infects 
ten men every twenty-four hours for a week, and that at the end 
of that time she is arrested and shut up. These seventy men do 
not turn virtuous merely because she has been removed. They 
become the customers of other prostitutes, and carry the disease 
to them, as well as to the community at large. Is it not clear that 
the arrest and segregation of an occasional prostitute can do very 
little to benefit the public health while such large numbers of mas- 
culine carriers continue to spread the trouble? In Europe the 
authorities confess that with all their efforts they have never 
been able to bring more than a small fraction of the prostitutes 
under medical supervision—about one in five. But the knowledge 
that they have undertaken to remove all diseased women from 
the market breeds a false sense of security which increases vice, 
and the whole moral standard of the community is lowered. 

Dr. Ulrich says that in Minnesota “ there is absolutely no dis- 
crimination made as to sex.” Then Minnesota is a shining ex- 
ception to the general rule. At the Conference held in New York 
City last October at the Y. W. C. A. Headquarters, where experts 
on this subject from all over the country were present, Colonel 
Snow, the head of the army work in the Social Hygiene depart- 
ment, said he believed that these laws ought to be impartially en- 
forced, but he frankly acknowledged that in most cases they were 
not. 

In most states there is not even a pretence of enforcing them 
impartially. One of the women high up in the government health 
service said at the New York Conference that she and the other 
women were constantly trying to have them applied impartially, 
but were making very poor headway. And some of the men in 
official position who were present openly argued that men and 
women guilty of profligacy ought not to be treated alike. 


R. Ulrich says: “In all up-to-date communities the effort is 

being made to hold all sex offenders until an examination is 
made to determine the presence of disease.” Then there are very 
few up-to-date communities. When a disreputable resort is raided, 
how many states hold the men found there for examination as 
well as the women? Can Dr. Ulrich tell us? In Massachusetts 
the custom is to let the man go with a trifling fine, “ with no re- 
gard whatever as to whether he is a public menace.” Men con- 
victed of theft or some other serious crime have to undergo a 
medical examination, but not those who are guilty only of 
profligacy. In the case of a woman, it is desired that the mere 
suspicion of profligacy should be sufficient ground for compelling 
her to undergo examination and detention. The attempt to give 
the health authorities power to examine on suspicion, however, 
has just been voted down in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Dr. Ulrich says that the case of the two Chicago girls who 
were forced to undergo examination unjustly is unfortunate, but 
“for two cases unjustly suspected, there have been hundreds of 
innocent women and children spared from infection.” Anyone 
who imagines that innocent women escape infection through 
compulsory examination of prostitutes should read Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s book on “ Prostitution in Europe.” After a careful 


and dispassionate scientific study of results in the I-uropean coun- 
tries where the system has been longest in vogue, he comes to the 
same conclusion as the international congresses of experts, al- 
ready alluded to—i. e., that it is a failure. He says that the illu- 
sion of security increases vice, and the increase of vice increases 
disease. 

Dr. Ulrich seems to think that the case oi the two Chicago 
girls unjustly examined is exceptional. Such cases have been 
frequent in every country where this legislation has been tried. 
An Illinois delegate to the recent National Suffrage Convention 
at St. Louis told me that there has already been a large number 
of such instances in her state. 

Dr. Ulrich deprecates “sex suspicion and antagonism.” ‘The 
unequal treatment of men and women who are guilty of social 
offences is not a matter of suspicion, but of definite knowledge, 
and antagonism against injustice is one thing, antagonism against 
men quite another. Having had a most chivalrous father, and 
having been associated in the equal rights movement with some 
of the noblest men of our time, I should be inexcusable if guilty 
of so irrational a sentiment as sex antagonism. The Napoleonic 
feature of our health legislation—the effort to improve things by 
the compulsory examination of real or suspected courtesans—is a 
wrong to men as well as to women. In the words of Professor 
James Stuart, of London, it is “a lighthouse to draw men on 
rocks.” 


HE trouble is, those who champion this legislation have not 

background enough to realize how disastrously it has always 
worked out in the past. “Let us join the fight for healthy 
homes, for a clean race,” but by right methods, not by methods 
which have been proved to do more harm than good. Let us give 
whole-hearted support to the educational campaign, to the effort 
to furnish abundant free treatment for. sufferers from these 
troubles; to provide wholesome recreations for young people, to 
improve economic conditions, to punish those who organize vice 
for profit. Let us make these diseases notifiable, and require 
those afflicted with them to take treatment; but do not let us put 
on the statute book any law which will encourage vice, or any 
law which professes to apply to all citizens impartially, but which 
is really meant to be enforced (with insignificant exceptions) 


against women only. A. 3. Bw 


Worth Remembering 


HE idea of the League of Nations is popular with the coun- 
try at large, in the opinion of the editor of the Boston 
Herald (Republican), and he is concerned for fear the opposition 
to it on the part of certain prominent Republicans may endanger 
the success of the party in 1920. One-third of the incoming Sen- 
ate have declared themselves against Mr. Wilson’s plan. This 
Republican editor reminds them that although one-third of the 
members can block a treaty in the Senate, it will take only a ma- 
jority vote in the Electoral College to determine the choice of 
President of the United States. 
The wilful one-third who blocked the suffrage amendment in 
the last Congress will do well to remember the same thing. In 
the Electoral College the suffrage states now hold the balance of 


power. A. S. B. 





UFFRAGE for women is a non-debatable subject, according 

to the New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, therefore 
any antis seeking to adhere to archaic methods will be doomed to 
disappointment in that state. Debates are a sheer waste of time, 
the New Jersey suffragists believe, when all the English-speaking 
women of the world have been enfranchised with the exception 
of 45 per cent of the women of the United States. 
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Is There Room at The Top 


For Women Publicity Agents? 


Building a Bridge Across from Sex to Sex 








PAULINE E. MANDIGO 


ROSEPHA P. 


ERE are three girls. Look at them well, for they are— 
H what do you guess? They look just like girls, but they 
are really a corporation—the only woman’s national incorporated 
publicity bureau in the United States—the Phoenix News Pub- 
lishing Bureau. 

The title suggests—not minding a little mixing of metaphor— 
that this corporation expects to arise out of the ashes, where 
Cinderella once awaited her prince, to some kind of manless 
victory. 

This publicity company has already two official headquarters, 
one at 299 Madison Avenue, New York city, and the other at 
1606 Twentieth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. As to its 
personnel it is made up of three plucky girl journalists who have 
decided to make room at the top for themselves in publicity 
service. 

Miss Ruth Byers is a well-known newspaper woman in New 
York city. She was formerly associate editor of “The World 
Outlook.” She is a member of the New York Women’s City Club 
and of several other well-known clubs in the East and Middle 
West. She has a wide acquaintance, not only in federated club 
circles, but in political and suffrage circles in the East. Miss 
Pauline E. Mandigo, who is the vice-president of the new corpor- 
ation, is chairman of the Press Committee for the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, a member of the Schenec- 
tady Women’s Club and the Albany Colony of New England 
Women. Her position on an Albany paper—the Knickerbocker 
Press—made her one of the most helpful factors in the woman 
suffrage committees and conventions which met frequently at the 
state capital. 7 

N earlier days of the New York State campaign, when the big- 

gest paper at the capital was not wholeheartedly for suffrage, 
Miss Mandigo’s steady going faith in the woman’s cause tem- 
pered many a news story so that it shielded long-patient suf- 
fragists from wintry legislative blasts. 

Miss Rosepha P. Chisolm, the treasurer, hails from Chicago 
and is an expert pageantry and costume designer. Her studies 











RUTH BYERS 
CHISHOLM 


in this country and Europe have trained her in the dramatic and 
picturesque side of publicity as it is needed today. 


HE Bureau has been under headway only since December, 
1918. It has already signed five large contracts and has 
made a good financial start. It has met its pay-roll out of its own 
earnings ever since it began—a good record for any new business. 
It is at present taking care of the feature work for the Salva- 
tion Army’s big drive in May for $10,000,000. It has just 
been managing some of the publicity for the New York State 
Land Army of which Mrs. Otto Eichel is executive director, 
and has done some of the work for the “ Y.” These women are 
in real business but in business with an altruistic aim. 

Their record speaks well for a young and blithesome busi- 
ness enterprise but just how does it spell idealism and altruism ?— 
one hears from the galleries. 

Once upon a time it didn’t do at all to bracket business and 
altruism. It suggested—you know what it suggested—Horace 
Stackpoolses and Mr. Micawberses and the Cheeryble Brothers. 

Idealism in those days was like Bohunkus’s “ old blue coat,” 
all right for the commercial Bohunkus to wear on Sundays; but 
he should properly pass it over to the ecclesiastical Biancus to 
wear all the week. 


ORTUNATELY nowadays it is the fashion to wear one’s 
F idealism on one’s sleeve. Witness everywhere the oversea 
stripes and the wound stripes wherewith “all we are healed.” 

The Bureau has been formed to help women in the recon- 
struction work which they are now facing all over this country. 

This-is where the real innovation enters. It is not that women 
have not been journalists and editors for a long time. They 
have; but the publicity game as such has been a man’s game. 
Men have made schedules and programs and women have carried 
them out. 

All three of these women have worked on men’s newspapers, 
under men’s direction, and now they have the spunk to stand up 
and say that there are phases of public news which should very 
naturally come under women’s direction. 
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O go back an inch or so in the story, it is fair to say that all 
T three incorporators gave up their newspaper positions in 
order to offer their services to the United War Work Campaign 
last fall. And Pauline Mandigo’s position was an especially hard 
one to give up. She was one of the first women to become 
legislative correspondent at Albany in January, 1918, after 
New York women had become enfranchised. This was the 
sacrosanct position—hitherto unsullied by the competition of 
women. The men correspondents had come to respect her posi- 
tion, and ahead of her in the fall of 1918 lay an interesting tour 
of the state for political news of the women’s first election for 
her paper. But, like any New York state loyal boy, she heard 
the call of the country and went out to do her bit. 

The girls were all uniformed with the Y. M. C. A. and ex- 
pected to go overseas ; but the armistice stopped them. 

When they went into the publicity bureau, it was with a 
definite ideal. It was not to prove that women can make a 
business success of a task in which men—some few men—have 
commanded big salaries. None of them had a grouch against 
men, nor believed that men want to keep women in small places. 

But they had all come to the same conclusion. Men editors— 
even the best men editors—fail to get women’s point of view. 
They find it funny, or sentimental. They take it too solemnly, 
or they don’t take it at all. 

“T wonder,” said Miss Mandigo, “if in our lifetime they will 
ever get it at ail.” This is no voice of crabbed age. It is the 
voice of youth, of feminine youth, and it is spoken out of good 
fellowship with all the kindly group of men on reportorial and 
editorial staffs. 

“For they are kindly and they are good fellows. 
a woman’s organization has to be reported,” Miss Mandigo am- 
plified, “do you think the man editor ever sees below the surface 
or knows what dreams and aspirations and statesmanlike plan- 
ning and constructive thinking lie behind that organization? Do 
you think the potentialities of those women, knit together for a 
common end, mean anything vital to him? Do you think he 
feels the force for social upbuilding in these groups of women 
whom he yawns into obscurity, or elbows gently out of the way ? 





But when 


“MI EN don’t mean not to understand,” explained Miss Man- 

digo patiently, “ they just can’t see. And that is the real 
thing we want to do, interpret women’s own ideas about their own 
work.” 

All three of these girls are young and every woman in the new 
firm received her training as a suffrage recruit in the preliminary 
campaigns which led to New York’s great victory in the fall of 
1917. They made speeches, went on suffrage motor trips, edited 
suffrage papers and departments in big metropolitan dailies and 
syndicated suffrage articles which covered the country. They 
canvassed rural districts and were watchers at the polls. 

“ We learned a new independence and acquired a new faith in 
the future of service for women in this country.” This is what 
Miss Ruth Byers, president of the new corporation, declared 
recently, in announcing the purposes as enumerated in the corpo- 
“The vote has given the women of New York a 


ration papers. 
Women are a vital 


different status in civil and business affairs. 
part of this period of adjustment.” 

Read the confession of faith of this incorporated body of 
young and forward-looking business women: 

“In the days ahead of us now, women are going to express 
themselves more definitely than they ever have before. Be- 
tween the great movements which women are helping to inaugu- 
tate at the present time and the public, whose cooperation is so 
needed, there must be built a bridge of understanding. Women 


who are trained writers, who understand politics and legislative 
procedure and who are professional newspaper women can offer 
a valuable service at this time in constructive publicity on a na- 
tional scale. This service will build the bridge across from one 
side to the other; from one sex to the other.” 


The Woman’s Journal 


HE WOMAN’S JOURNAL was started in Boston, in Jan- 

uary, 1870, and appeared every week for more than 47 
years—a life time almost unprecedented for a reform paper. It 
was announced as devoted to the interest of woman, to her educa- 
tional, industrial, legal and political equality, and especially to 
her right of suffrage. Its first editorial board consisted of Mary 
A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

The Woman’s Journal was closely connected with the pioneer 
efforts for women’s equality and was imbued with their spirit. 
Most of the money with which the paper was started was raised 
by Lucy Stone, “the morning star of the woman’s rights move- 
ment,” who had already been lecturing for suffrage all up and 
down the country for five years when Susan B. Anthony began 
her life long work for the same cause. 

Its earliest business manager was Henry B. Blackwell, whose 
sister Elizabeth Blackwell had been the first woman to take a 
medical degree, and his sister-in-law, Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, the first ordained woman minister. He himself had begun 
his public work for woman suffrage in 1853. The first clerk of 
the Woman’s Journal, Miss Sarah Grimke Weld, was the daugh- 
ter of the brave Angelina Grimke of South Carolina who had 
helped to win for women the right to speak in public, in still 
earlier days. 

In 1872 Mrs. Livermore resigned the editorship, and Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell took it up, and carried the 
burden, until they died, assisted in later years by their daughters. 
They had the help also of a great galaxy of noble men and 
women, eminent in literature and in reform. The paper was a 
power in securing not only suffrage, but enlarged educational, 
industrial and property rights for women. Its ethical standards 
were high, and it lent a strong hand to many other good causes, 
while always true to its principal aim of equal rights for women. 

It was the official organ of the American, the New England 
and the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations; and a 
large part of the suffrage work of the whole country radiated 
from its office. 

When the National and American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations united in 1889 as the National American, the 
Woman’s Journal ceased to be an official organ, because the 
Woman’s Tribune had been the organ of the old National Asso- 
ciation, and it was thought that both papers ought to be treated 
It continued, however, to do its good work. 
Henry B. 


alike. 

Lucy Stone passed away in 1893. 
1909. Their daughter went on editing the paper. 
a double column in it, conducted by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
was made the national organ. For a year or two (1910-12) 
the paper itself was adopted as the national organ. In June, 1917, 
it was consolidated with the [Voman Voter and the National Suf- 
frage News to form the Woman Citizen. Mrs. Catt wrote in the 
Woman Citizen of June 2, 1917: 

“There can be no overestimating the value to the suffrage 
cause of the Woman’s Journal in its long and vivid career. It 
has gone before and it has followed after; it has pointed the way 
and closed the gaps; it has been history-maker and _history- 
recorder for the suffrage cause. The suffrage success of today 
is not conceivable without the Woman’s Journal’s part in it.” 
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This Is That Future 


A ND I dreamed a dream. 
I dreamed I saw a land. And on the hills walked brave 
women and brave men hand-in-hand. And they looked 
into each other's eyes and were not afraid. 
And I saw the women also hold each other's hands. 
And I said to him beside me, “ What place is this?” 
And he said, “ This is heaven.” 
And I said, “ Where is it?” 
And he answered, “ On earth.” 
And I said, “ When shall these things be?” 
And he answered, “In the future.” 


oo years ago with prophetic vision, Olive Schreiner 
looked forward to a time when brave women and brave 
men should walk and work hand in hand. For her it was the 
Future. For us it is Today. 


The needs of the world in the past four years have so welded 
together the man’s part and the woman’s part in the work of the 
world that they cannot any more be independent, one of the 
other, if they would give the fullest service. 


The needs of the world in the past four years have’ graven upon 
the everlasting hills the truth that there is no sex in pity, in sym- 
pathy, in understanding—in service. Side by side on the hills of 
France, of Belgium, of Italy, brave women and brave men have 
walked and worked together to right the wrongs of the world, to 
relieve the sufferings of the world. 


When man traveled a score of- miles with his kit on his back 
to answer his call to service, woman traveled beside him with her 
comfort packets and her nursing outfit to say, “I, too, am here.” 


If an All-Wise Providence ordained that her own dooryard 
should mark the limit of her endeavors, she set herself the task 
of doing her share from there. 


T HE world has seen no finer thing than the self-control, the 
uncomplaining courage, with which the woman of today 
met the need of today and carried the staggering load laid by war 
upon her shoulders. 


There can never again be asked the questions, “ Where is 
woman’s place in the economic world? What is her work?” 
Woman’s place is everywhere and her work is what there is to 
be done. 


Where a man’s courage is spent and strength begins to falter, 
there a woman takes up the cause and bears his sinking hopes on 
the wings of her own uplifted spirit until his, too, soars again. 
All through the four years of war this has held true. And so it 
must hold true until the end of time. 


Women of a new age, of a new thought and a new life, that is 
that Future of which far-visioned women only dreamed a quar- 
ter-century ago. Prove your right to your heritage. The time 
is with us now when courage is a little spent, faith a little shat- 
tered, and your help is needed. The reaction from War to Peace 


has been sudden and strong, and a little of the enthusiasm for 
service has waned before our work is done. 
The Victory Liberty Loan is coming. It must not fail be- 
cause of this attitude of laxity on the part of the few. 
HE paying of the country’s honorable debts means so much 
more than just wiping a balance off one side of the ledger. It 
is an obligation to care for the sick and the wounded and the 
crippled. To lead them back to health, to encourage them with 
new hope, to train them to new usefulness, so that broken homes 
may be re-established and broken hearts comforted. Paying 
America’s debts means all this as well as the plain business 
transaction of paying for goods contracted for. 


Your example, your loyalty now, will turn the tide of thought- 
less hesitation back into the old, safe channels of unfaltering 
patriotism, without which we can never enjoy our dream of Es- 
tablished Peace. 


You have done so much; but you were never more needed than 
now. Support the Victory Loan with your money and your en- 
thusiasm, to the uttermost. 


You are on the very threshold of a new era for Womanhood. 
This is that Future. Bring your best to this final effort: so shall 
you come into your own with honor. 


Woman in the Victory Liberty Loan 


(Written exclusively for the “ Woman Citizen”) 
By John Price Jones 


HE “ Woman Citizen” was established because woman is a 
citizen. The surest way to advance the cause is for women 
to show that they realize the duties and obligations of citizenship. 


Two years of war enabled American women to prove them- 
selves worthy of citizenship in a way that would not have been 
possible in fifty years of peace. Through their work for the Red 
Cross, their sacrifices, their response to every call of the Govern- 

ent, they won the respect and admiration of the world. They 
thought neither of time, nor of personal discomfort, nor of 
money. And now that peace has come they are entitled to enjoy 
a surcease from labor. 


But there is one more Government call ringing in our ears 
the call to the last of the Government Loans, the Victory Loan. 


T was,easy to see, while the war was on, and the men were en- 
training for camp and seaport, that large sums of money 
would be required in backing up America’s great crusade. But 
why is money necessary now? 
First, to bring the Crusaders home. 


Second, to care, lovingly and faithfully, for those who céme 
back ill or maimed, to restore them to health, to re-educate them 
in vocations which they will be capable of following. 


Third, to relieve the Government of the left-over war bills, that 
prosperity may be hastened throughout the land, flooding into 
every town, hamlet and home, for a busier and happier America. 


And the woman citizen, we are confident, will again prove her 
right, although it is a call of peace and not of war! 
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Women and Politics 


Do Women Want to Vote? 


OMEN voters of Milwaukee, participating in the regular 
W school election recently, played a decisive part in the elec- 
tion of a non-partisan ticket and demonstrated again the fact 
that women will use the ballot when they have it. Approxi- 
mately 42,000 women, or 47% per cent of the total vote, was cast 
by the women in an election marked by what was said to be a 
strenuous attempt on the part of the Socialists to get control of 
the city schools. 

For several weeks prior to the school election the suffragists 
conducted an educational campaign to acquaint the women with 
the use of the voting machines and to educate the voters on other 
matters in connection with the election. Nearly 6,000 sample bal- 
lots showing the arrangement of the names on the voting ma- 
chines were distributed, as well as 12,000 badges carrying the 
words, “ I am an American citizen. I vote when I can.” 

Two women, Miss Gertrude Sherman and Dr. Ida L. Schell, 
both members of the Milwaukee County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, were elected members of the school board. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, in paying tribute to the women voters and their 
interest in the welfare of the schools, said: 

“We make bold to say that many a male opponent of woman 
suffrage in Milwaukee was forced to admit that the lesson of the 
election last Tuesday is that when the women of Wisconsin get 
the full right to the ballot, they will form a decisive force for the 
cause of good, straight, clean government on the American plan 
in this city, where such a force is notoriously and emphatically 





needed.” 


Voters at Seventy 
NUMBER of interesting features marked the day. Thirty 
A women, all over seventy years of age, and residents of the 
Old Ladies’ Home, were among the first to visit the polling booths 
in their district. ‘‘ This is the first time I have been out for six 
months,” said one of these ardent voters, ‘ but I made an effort 
to come for my city,” and she clasped her Good Government 
League ticket a little tighter. The sisters at St. Mary’s Hospital 
and Sacred Heart Convent voted early. It was an unusual sight 
to see this group of voters at the polls. It indicates the tremend- 
ous interest by all the various groups of women in Milwaukee. 
Promptly at 6 A. M. Mrs. A. Bergman was at her polling 
booth in the 18th ward, despite the fact that she has passed her 
eighty-fifth birthday. “I am pretty old to learn new tricks,” she 
told the inspector, “ but I want my vote to count.’”’ Neither house- 
work nor beauty sleep deterred the women from voting early. 


Woman Vote Deciding Factor 


the first time since they were granted the right of full citi- 
zenship, played an important part in deciding the issues at stake 
in the biennial spring election held April 7. It was the heaviest 
vote ever recorded at a similar election held in Michigan, the 
women’s vote aiding materially in swelling the number. In a 
number of precincts in Detroit the women’s vote outnumbered 
that of the men. 

The chief feature of the election was a proposed amendment 
providing for the sale of light wines and beer. This was rejected 
by the voters by a substantial majority. A $50,000,000 good 
roads program was adopted by the voters. In both instances the 
women’s vote was held an important factor in determining the 


result. 





ICHIGAN women, participating in a state-wide election for 


Honor for Ohio Woman 


LEVELAND, Ohio, has its first woman office holder in the 

person of Miss Florence E. Allen, who has been appointed 
assistant prosecutor by County Prosecutor Samuel Doerfler. Miss 
Allen’s appointment is the result of an active five years of prac- 
tice as an attorney in Cleveland, in which she has made a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant student of law. She was graduated from the 
College for Women in 1904 and from the New York University 
Law School in 1908. Miss Allen was employed for a time by 
the New York Board of Education as a member of its lecture 
staff. 

As legal adviser to the Woman Suffrage Party of Cuyahoga 
County in 1916, Miss Allen won a decision in the Supreme Court 
which compelled the board of elections to permit the women of 
East Cleveland to vote in municipal elections. She had abandoned 
a speaking tour for Woodrow Wilson in the Northwest in order 
to appear before the Supreme Court in this suffrage case. Miss 
Allen also enjoys the distinction of being the first woman to ap- 
pear before the War Labor Board, to whom she presented the 
case of the Cleveland women street car workers. 

In announcing the appointment of Miss Allen, Prosecutor 
Doerfler declared: “I consider that Miss Allen will do a man’s 
job in our office. I rate her as the equal of virtually any male 
attorney in Cleveland.” 


Suffrage an Issue 


OMAN suffrage promises to be one of the issues consid- 

ered at the Nebraska constitutional convention, which will 

convene at Lincoln on December 2, according to reports coming 

from the Nebraska state capital. The proposed new constitution 

will be submitted to the voters next year, and a provision extend- 

ing the right of full suffrage to women will be included in the 
draft of the constitution. 

At the present Nebraska women have the right to vote for 
president and such offices as are not mentioned in the state con- 
stitution. Their first vote under the legislative act granting this 
measure of the franchise took place the first week in April, when 
municipal elections were held throughout the state. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total vote cast was cast by women, and 
in many instances the vote of the women equalled or exceeded 
that of the men. The women’s vote was a deciding factor in the 
election of city candidates in localities where law enforcement 


was the issue. 


Discuss Reconstruction Problems 


SERIES of discussions on reconstruction problems will be 
A opened at the Washington Headquarters of the National 
Suffrage Association on May 5. Secretary Franklin K. Lane of 
the Department of the Interior will be the speaker on that day. 
In a letter to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Secretary Lane says: 
“TI wish to thank you very much for the interest that your or- 
ganization is taking in our problems of reconstruction. I find 
that the women are very definitely alive to the needs of the coun- 
try especially along lines of education and that they are im- 
patient that manifestly needed things are not done.” 

Both Republican and Democratic Senators will address the 
meetings. The subjects will follow closely the problems related 
to the Americanization program adopted by the League of 
Women Voters. 
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For the all-day dress, for the more formal after- 
noon frock and for the always-satisfactory coat 
lining, Fashion decrees Mallinson’s Printed Pussy 


Willow. 


To be well-dressed is never an extravagance 
when you select the Silks of Sensible 
Economy. 


MALLINSON | 


Silks de Luxe 


You can be assured of style authenticity, 
distinctive weaves, unusual and artful 
designs, clever color combinations, and 
peerless quality in “ The National Silks of 
International Fame.” 


PUSSY WILLOW—l/n a wide range of pure dye 
plain colors and prints guaranteed for two 
Seasons’ wear. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE—Sheer as a cob- 
web—strong as broadcloth. 


KUMSI-KUMSA—A radiant, iridescent 1919 silk 
sensation. 


DEW-KIST—A scintillating, two-toned novelty. 
KHAKI-KOOL—Ideal for out-door wear. 


ROSHANARA CREPE—A heavy, crinkly crepe 
for every tailored purpose. 


RUFF-A-NUFF—A distinctive out-dooring silk. 
(All Trade Mark Names). Look for the name on the selvage. 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing 
apparel at the better garment departments and class shops. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—3Ist Street NEW YORK 
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Missouri’s Jubilee Victory 


ISSOURI became the twenty-sixth state to give to j 
women a voice in the election of the president of 
United States on April 5, when Governor Gardner signed ty 
presidential suffrage bill which had been passed by decisive ny 
jorities in both houses of the Legislature. The addition of Mi 
souri to the long list of white states which now adorn the suffrag 
map adds eighteen votes to the suffrage representation in the ele 
toral college, and enfranchises approximately 931,998 women 
increasing the total number of women eligible to vote in the con 
ing presidential election to nearly 15,000,000. 

The Missouri victory is regarded as one of the most significan 
of the many recent suffrage triumphs because of the great politi 
cal effect it will have upon other states. It was one of the mos 
cleanly cut and decisive victories the suffrage cause has won i 























some time. 
And also one of the most opportune. 
The passage of the presidential suffrage bill in the Senate by 
a vote of 21 to 12 on March 29 provided the occasion for one of 
the greatest suffrage demonstrations held in many years during 
the course of the Jubilee Convention at St. Louis. Immediately 
after its passage the bill was rushed to the House, where it went 
through on April 4th by an overwhelming vote of 118 to 2. 
The legislative campaign which carried Missouri into the - 
frage list was a model of its kind, and the decisive victory in both 
branches of the Legislature was due largely to the efforts of two 
women, Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, the retiring president of 
the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, and Mrs. David O'Neil 
of St. Louis, honorary vice-president of the state association and 
third vice-president of the Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis. 
Mrs. Miller contributed the knowledge and experience gained 
by many years of suffrage campaigning to the work of bringing 
about the passage of the bill. The strong suffrage organizations 
formed throughout the state, under the leadership of Mrs. Miller, 
laid the foundations for the suffrage victory by contributing 
greatly to the election of legislative candidates favoring woman 
suffrage. Mrs. O’Neil has been one of the most faithful and 
active workers for the enfranchisement of the women of Mis 
souri, and the passage of the measure follows hard on four wit- 
ters of active campaigning by Mrs. O’Neil to obtain suffrage for 
the Missouri women. 
HE suffrage bill was sponsored in the Senate by Senator Mc- 
Knight, one of the most active of the suffrage supporters in 
the Legislature. On the day preceding the taking of the vote it 
was discovered that Senator Howard Gray of Carthage, and Ser- 
ator Stark, both advocates of suffrage, were missing and that theif 
votes were essential for the passage of the bill. Senator Gray 
was busy in the trial of a murder case at Carruthersville, and Sen- 
ator Stark had been called home by illness in his family, but both 
hurriedly set out for the capital in response to the appeals of the 
suffragists. Senator Gray was met at St. Louis by a special train, 
which was obtained through the courtesy of Edward F. Goltra, 
National Democratic Committeeman from Missouri, by Mrs. 
O’Neil, who is member from Missouri of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the National Democratic Committee. Senator Gray was 
rushed to Jefferson City, a distance of 120 miles, in 130 minutes, 
and arrived in time to cast his vote. As the result of the pres- 
ence of these two men several other senators whose attitude had 
been doubtful quickly fell into line and voted for the bill. 
The signing of the bill was made the occasion of an informal f 
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Organization 


celebration in the offices of Governor Gardner, at which some of 
the suffrage leaders and several members of the Legislature were 
in attendance. Mrs. Gardner stood back of her husband as he 
placed his name upon the bill, while Mrs. Miller, Mrs. O’Neil, 
Mrs. W. R. Haight and Miss Marie Ames of St. Louis, four suf- 
frage leaders who have devoted their time to the campaign, 
looked on. After signing the bill, Governor Gardner gave the 
pen to Mrs. Miller, who expects to present it to the State His- 
torical Museum. The pen with which Lieutenant-Governor 
Crossley signed the bill as it came from the Senate was presented 
to Miss Ames. The pen used by Speaker O’Fallon was presented 
to Mrs. Haight. Both Governor Gardner and Mrs. Miller made 
short congratulatory talks, each expressing the hope that the 
women of Missouri will be able to be of great service to the state 
in their new capacity as voters. 

The Missouri Equal Suffrage Association took advantage of 
the large number of women present at the Jubilee Convention and 
called the annual meeting. A feature of the meeting was the elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted in Mrs. George Gellhorn being 
unanimously elected president of the state suffrage body. Mrs. 
Gellhorn is that valiant leader who gave such efficient service 
to the National American Woman Suffrage Association as Gen- 
eral Chairman of Arrangements for the convention. Mrs. Wal- 
ter McNab Miller was made honorary president, and Mrs. David 
O’Nei] honorary vice-president. Mrs. Gellhorn will have as her 
official board Mrs. W. K. James of St. Joseph, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. R. Haight of St. Louis, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Claud Clark, third vice-president ; Mrs. Ernest Stix of St. 
Louis, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elmer McKay of Spring- 
field, recording secretary; Mrs. Fred J. Taussig of St. Louis, 
treasurer; Mrs. B. F. Bush of St. Louis, director; Mrs. Alice 
Curtice Moyer-Wing Wills, director; Mrs. George Still, Kirks- 
ville, director; Mrs. Hugh Ward, Kansas City, director. 








Indiana Convention 
VERY gathering of the suffrage clans in Indiana is a jubi- 
lee occasion and the eighth annual convention held at In- 
dianapolis immediately following the Golden Jubilee at St. Louis 
proved no exception to the rule. Suffrage moves forward so 
rapidly in the Hoosier state and so much is accomplished there 
that it becomes a difficult matter to crowd all the jubilation into 
two days. Just why Indiana has reason to feel so elated was set 
forth in the annual address of Mrs. Richard E. Edwards of Peru, 
who, as president of the Indiana Woman’s Franchise League, has 
conducted the suffrage forces on their victorious march, “ Indi- 
ana was the first state to secure presidential suffrage this year and 
secure it by the biggest percentage of affirmative votes,” said Mrs. 
Edwards. “ Indiana was also the third state to secure the passage 
of a memorial to Congress calling for the passage of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, and this memorial passed by the biggest per- 
centage by which it was passed in any state, with only one nega- 
tive vote. Indiana was the first state to report this action offi- 
cially, and the only state which passed it before the houses were 
organized for business. It was the first state this year or last to 
pass this memorial when the state itself had no other form of suf- 
frage. Indiana is the only state in the union which ever passed 
an amendment to the state constitution by unanimous vote of 
both houses.” 
Indiana has one big disappointment. It wanted to be the first 
(Continued on page 997) 














The Easter Hat! 


How much it means 
to every woman. 





Symbolic of this Easter of Spring and 
joy that leaves behind the drear, cold 
days of Winter, the Easter hat comes 
forth in Parisian gaiety—more charm- 
ing than ever! 


Our hats have the 
charm of 


Individuality 


They are not made by the dozen—but one 
at a time — carefully planned, critically tested 
for smartness of line and becomingness. That 
is why so many women are looking to Best 
& Co.’s hats for the Best in millinery. 


Lovely hats are made in our own Fifth Avenue 
Workrooms which command the skill of 
Frenchwomen —that probably accounts for 
the exclusive French touch which has been 
recognized in all our hats. 


We are featuring quite a large and varied collection 


of the newest models 
15.00 


Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 
Established 1879 
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Are You Interested in Russia? 


O YOU realize that the Russian problem at this moment is the fundamental 





European problem, and therefore the fundamental World problem of today? 
Peace in Europe is impossible without peace in Russia. The League of Nations is 
impossible without Russia becoming an orderly democracy and a participant in the 
League. The peace and happiness of the entire World depends upon the peace and 


happiness of Russia. 


If You Realize This Do Not Fail to Read 


STRUGGLING RUSSIA 


A New Weekly Magazine Devoted to Russian Problems 


The first four issues of the magazine contain articles by Catherine Breshkovsky, Alexander Kerensky, 
Nicholas Tchaikovsky, Paul Miliukov, Vladimir Bourtzev and others. 


WHAT IS BOLSHEVISM ? 


Writing on Bolshevism, Catherine Breshkovsky, ‘“ The 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution,’ says: ‘“ Lenine’s 
tyranny, just like the Tzar’s tyranny, is the rule of a small 
minority over a great people, through armed force. The ab- 
surdity and criminality of the Bolshevist tyranny is evident. 
There is one hope for Russia, and a very strong one—that is 
our peasantry. This class cannot long endure the chaos 
brought about by Bolshevism. ‘The existence of their families, 
of their husbandry, is at stake. Traditionally they are religious 
and they ask for justice and truth. And there is no doubt that 
under the general depression and anarchy which is ravaging 
Russia, there is a stratum of strong characters and honest souls 
that will finally tear off the crust of vice and depravity from 
the body of Russia and prove their ability to be good citizens 
of their country and true friends to their countrymen.” 

(‘Struggling Russia,’’ March 22, 1919) 


RUSSIA and the LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Discussing this subject in a recent issue of “Struggling Russia” 
Catherine Breshkovsky says: ‘‘Woe to the world if, at 
this moment, when the fate of mankind is in the balance, the 
Allies forget their moral and political obligations towards Rus- 
sia! Her immense distances, her miscellaneous and enormous 
population, do not permit her to organize herself into a com- 
pact and solid force in a short time. She feels her way in the 
dark and seeks her salvation blindly. In her passionate efforts 
she can disturb the life of her peaceful neighbors. And, what 


is worse, she can, in her anxiety, bring darkness and disturb- 
ances to other countries for a long time. Nations! Remem- 
ber, the offending of even a small nation often evokes conse- 
quences that disrupt the order of international relations. And 
what is there to say about the rights of a country occupying 
one-sixth part of the globe, including in its boundaries not fewer 
than a hundred different races, a country which contains in its 
lap the most wonderful riches, which has bred a people of the 
highest spiritual type, a people prepared to die in the struggle 
for truth, for an honest life, founded on just principles!” 


(“Struggling Russia,’’ April 5, 1919) 


THE THREAT OF BOLSHEVISM 


Discussing the spread of Bolshevism in Central Europe, and 
the relations between Russia and the Allies, “ Struggling Rus- 
sia”’ says editorially: ‘‘ Russia’s sacrifices and sufferings have- 
been so enormous and her present situation is so pitiful that 
nothing can happen which can possibly make the situation in 
our country more grave. We have sounded the depths of all 
possible misfortunes long ago, and the situation grows worse 
not for us, but for our friends. Will the handwriting on the 
wall be properly and timely understood? Will the Allied na- 
tions understand, with the Bolshevist infection going deeper 
and deeper, nearer and nearer to their hearts, that the Russian 
problem is the problem and that it is necessary to take it up 
and solve it once for all time, engaging for its solution all the 
available moral and material resources! ” 


(“Struggling Russia,’’ March 29, 1919) 


The Fifth Issue of April 19th, contains: 


Russia Will Emerge, Free, Strong and United! . 


The Case of Poland . .. a 
The Bolshevist Economic Policy Sg 
The Ukrainian Problem . . .. . 
Lenine and Malinovsky i. i> & | % 
Russia’s Honor and the War... 


" * CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 

- 2 ‘ ‘ -  Paut MIttuKov 

. : e : M. K. ErosHxKIn 

‘ . ° C. M. OsperoucHEV 

‘ > ‘ : ° VLADIMIR BourRTZEV 
2 . Pror. ALEXANDER ONnouU 


Possibilities and Problems of Aussicun-Recden Trade ee ee 2s. 
Cables from the Russian Telegraphic Agency at Omsk 


Russian Documents: 


1. Russian villages under the Bolshevist rule. 2. Maria Spiridonova and Lenine. 
3. Bolshevism before the International Socialist Conference at Berne. 4. Addi- 
tional Documents on civil liberties in Russia under the Bolshevist rule. 5. The 


housing problem in Soviet Russia. 


Do not fail to read “Struggling Russia.” The Russian problem is the central World Problem of today 


Single Copy 5c 


Subscription rates, $1.50 a year; 75c six 
months 

Send 25c (coin on money order) and 

you will receive “Struggling Russia’’ 


for eight weeks. 











Fill out this Coupon immediately 


prac Sa 


Russian Information Bureau in the United States 
Publishers “ Struggling Russia ” 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen : 
I enclose herewith $.......... for which please send me 
your weekly magazine, “ Struggling Russia,” for............. 
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Specially Prepared Sale 
CURTAINS and CURTAIN MATERIALS 





Much Below Regular Prices 


The following offerings in Summer Curtains and Curtain Fabrics 





are representative values in this very timely sale. 





5th Avenue 





Scrim Curtains with valance, headed ready to hang. White or Ivory, regularly 3.50, Per window 2.65 


Marie Antoinette Lace Curtains in White or Ecru, regularly 5.00.................... 
Fine quality Scrims, bordered and block designs, regularly 50c to 65c..............-. Yard .35 
Filet Curtain Nets, durable quality; popular patterns, White, Cream or Ecru, 

a el ed a hn ee ae dg omtigiabh hw hake a béeas Yard .39 
Scotch Madras, bordered and al-.over designs. White or Ecru, regularly 85c.......... Yard .55 


James McCreery & Co, 


Pair 3.75 


34th Street 








Within the Organization 
(Continued from page 995) 
state to ratify the Federal Amendment, but how could it when, as 
Governor James P. Goodrich said, “ Moses refused to lead the 
women out of the wilderness.” 

Indiana is now an enthusiastic member of the League of 
Women Voters. The plan and purposes of the league were out- 
lined by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who was in attendance at the 
convention and immediately the heartiest endorsement was given 
this new organization. 

On the convention program were speakers of national as well 
as state prominence, including Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Mrs. T. T. Cotnam and 
Miss Marjorie Shuler. 

The Franchise League has co-operated in the war service work 
to a remarkable degree as the convention reports show, and the 
next work to receive immediate attention is the Victory Loan 
Drive. It was voted to call on the entire membership of the 310 
branch leagues over the state to assist in the drive. 

Miss Adah Bush, vice-president of the Franchise League, is 
serving with the Y. W. C. A. in France, and a letter was read 
from her telling of the Interallied Suffrage Conference in Paris, 
which she attended. Tribute was also paid by the convention to 
Dr. Adah McMahon, of Lafayette, who is with the Oversea 
Hospitals Unit. 

The Jasper League received the prize of $25 awarded by Mrs. 
Alice Foster McCulloch of Ft. Wayne, chairman of the member- 
ship and petition campaign committee, for obtaining the largest 
number of members from its organization, April 1, 1918, to No- 
vember 28; Ft. Wayne the prize of $25, for increasing its mem- 
bership the most before November 28; Carroll County, a prize 





of $12.50, given to the county chairman, Mrs. Charles Quinn, for 
being the first county chairman to obtain the full quota of mem- 
bers and petitions. 

RS. EDWARDS, the outgoing president of the Franchise 

League, will still be one of the very active workers for 
the cause in the state as well as serving the National Suffrage 
Association as a member of its board of directors. Miss Helen 
Benbridge was unanimously elected president to succeed Mrs. 
Edwards. 

Miss Benbridge has served as an officer in the League practically 
since its organization. For two years she served as chairman of 
the state organization committee, during a period of great activ- 
ity in that department, and the past year served as fourth 
vice-president of the state league. Other officers were elected as 
follows: Mrs. John F. Barnhill, Indianapolis, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Alice Foster McCulloch, Ft. Wayne, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Charles J. Gill, Muncie, third vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. Beardsley, Elkhart, fourth vice-president ; Mrs. Chester 
Evans, Bloomington, fifth vice-president ; Mrs. Richard Edwards, 
Peru, recording secretary; Miss Eldena Lauter, Indianapolis, 
treasurer; Miss Betsy Edwards, Shelbyville; Mrs. L. J. Cox, 
Terre Haute; Mrs. T. A. Stuart, Lafayette; Mrs. Joseph Shirk, 
Peru, and Mrs. J. P. Wason, Delphi, directors. Headquarters of 
the league will be moved to Terre Haute, the home of the newly- 
elected president. 

The board will carry on its work along the line suggested by 
Mrs. Edwards in her report. She urged the branch leagues to re- 
turn to regular programs and meetings, which were interrupted 
during the war; that leagues make a study of the best plans now 
in operation in various states for the public welfare; that the or- 
ganization department be continued, and the press work enlarged 


and strengthened. 
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Women and Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT is appearing in the important centers, 
particularly at points of demobilization. Again it should be 
remembered that in normal times there is always some unem- 
ployment in January and February, when out-of-door pursuits 
are more or less inactive. Moreover, men have been drawn from 
the farms and small towns all over the country into the war in- 
dustries and the naval and military services, and are not inclined 
to return immediately to their former homes, the more so as at 
’ this season there is little for them to do there. 

Of course the large number of women recruited into the in- 
dustries in the last two years affects the situation, although as a 
general rule men who have been in war service are given their 
old places when they apply for them. The women, however, 
like their experience as money-earners, and have no intention of 
retiring from the field. They have demonstrated their ability in 
many lines which they had never entered before, and it cannot 
be doubted that they will remain a larger factor in business life 
than ever before. Naturally this arouses some antagonism, origi- 
nating with men who find themselves facing new competitors, but 
extending to the sympathetic but uninformed class who are al- 
ways ready to interfere with the free play of natural forces. In 
the first place it would be impossible to maintain that women 
have not as good a right to earn their livelihood and develop 
their native talents in industry or business as men, or that they 
are not as competent to say what occupations are suited to them 
as men are to say for them. Women are full and equal partners 


New Things From 
Walsh 


3-E-47 


UST off Fifth Avenue, 
is the unusual shop of 
Walsh, dedicated to com- 
fort and beauty in the 
home. From out the 
thousands of new electri- 
cal devices invented each 
year, Walsh selects the 
most beautiful and the 
most practical. And yet 
the prices are no higher 
than in a commonplace 
electrical store. 


ELECTRICAL 
DECORATIONS 
& HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 








You can prepare a very com- 
plete dinner with one of our 
electric grills. If you like 
to cook without smoke or 
bother, you will be surprised 
to see how quickly and easily 
this appliance serves you. 
Just the thing for after-the- 
theatre suppers at home, too. 





To the discriminating hostess 
tea is not so much a bever- 


age as a_ household rite. 
This electric tea pot helps 
remove one of the greatest 
of drawbacks to a successful 
function. Price y 














in American life, and policies which deny this fact will have to 
be abandoned. 

But the theory that the employment of women in industry will 
reduce the opportunities for men or lower the average wages of 
men is unsound. It may have that effect in individual instances, 
just as the introduction of labor-saving machinery does, but on 
the whole the use of labor-saving machinery is of great benefit 
to the masses of the people, wage-earners included. Machinery 
makes labor more productive, and increases the supply of the 
comforts desired by all, without on the whole reducing the de- 
mand for labor at all. 


HIS is fully recognized by the competent leaders of labor. It 
is a fundamental fact that there is no limit to the demand 
for the products of labor; indeed all our social unrest is because 
people want more things than they are able to buy. The problem 
is to increase the purchasing power of the people and at the same 
time increase the supply of the desired things, and to give women 
work in industry accomplishes both these desired ends. If a 
woman who has not been a money-earner becomes one, or if a 
woman is advanced to work of higher pay, she becomes a more 
potential buyer in the markets and creates a new demand for 
goods, which offsets her labors and her competitive influence in 
the wage-earning field. 

The entrance of women into numerous occupations will also 
naturally remedy the injustice often complained of, to-wit, the 
lower wages of women as compared with men. The unfairness 
of this in the cases of many individuals is admitted, but it has 
been the natural result of women crowding into a few occupa- 
tions. The law of supply and demand will not be denied and so 
long as women, for reasons imaginary or real, are held to be 
unsuited for many occupations and crowd into a few, wages in 
those few will be unfavorably affected by the excess supply over 
demand.—(From the National City Bank’s Bulletin.) 


A Survey 

SMALL scale British study, of less than one thousand cases, 

brings out the grounds on which the employment of preg- 
nant women is commonly discouraged. By medical men the fol- 
lowing injurious features of labor at this time were alleged: 
Continuous sitting or standing, lifting or stretching, jolting, 
treadling, working in a bad atmosphere, overwork and nerve 
strain. These are, however, all generalizations, supported by no 
facts, and the results of the study are described by the Women’s 
Industrial Council, under whose auspices it was made, as “ un- 
satisfactory.” 

The. following suggestions for further study are made by the 
report: 

“The first fact which emerges very clearly, perhaps the most 
clearly of all, is that practically no real data exists. If this coun- 
try really wanted to improve the health and well-being of its citi- 
zens, the first step should be to acquire accurate knowledge of 
those things which act adversely upon the health of the infants. 
And the first factor is that which begins to operate before birth, 
even before conception, through the mother’s health. One can 
even go further and say the effect on infant mortality of the ado- 
lescent life of the mother is not one of the least important factors. 
Yet no records seem to exist which enable an inquiry to take ac- 
count of such factors.” 

Side by side for contrast with these barren results may. be 
placed the unique and careful study of maternity among home- 
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makers made by the Women’s Co-operative Guild some years ago, 
the preface to which states the case for factory work against 
housework during pregnancy: 

“Writers on infant mortality,” it says, “ and the decline of the 
birth rate never tire of justly pointing to the evils which come 
from the strain of manual labor in factories for expectant moth- 
ers. Very little is ever said about the same evils which come from 
the incessant drudgery of domestic labor. People forget that the 
unpaid labor of the working women at the stove, at scrubbing and 
cleaning, at the washtub, in lifting and carrying heavy weights, is 
just as severe manual labor as many industrial operations in fac- 
tories. It is this labor which the mother performs often up to 
the very day on which the child is born, and she will be at it 
again perhaps six or eight days afterwards.” 


Representatives at Peace Conference 


HE National Women’s Trade Union League will be repre- 
T sented at the Peace Conference in Paris, as the result of a 
letter written by President Wilson giving his support to the idea. 
Two representatives, Miss Mary Anderson, vice-chairman of the 
Washington Committee of the Women’s Trade Union League 
and assistant director of the Women-in-Industry Service of the 
Department of Labor, and Miss Rose Schneiderman, president 
of the Women’s Trade Union League of New York, are being 
sent to France by the National Women’s Trade Union League, of 
which Mrs. Raymond Robins is president. 

When plans to send women representatives to the Peace Con- 
ference were first discussed by the Women’s Trade Union League 
some weeks ago, it was determined to await the return of Presi- 
dent Wilson before taking final action. Upon returning to Amer- 
ica, President Wilson stated in a letter to the National Women’s 
Trade Union League that “it is very desirable that the women 
workers should have at least one or two representatives in Paris 
to speak before the commissions that are considering labor mat- 
ters.” The appointment of representatives followed immediately. 

The two delegates chosen to represent the women workers of 
America are prominent in trade union circles. Miss Anderson is 
a member of the executive board of the International Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, and Miss Schneidermann is a member of 
the executive board of the Cloth Cap and Hat Makers’ Union. 

The American delegates will urge that women be given ample 
representation on the proposed international labor commission, 
or any similar bureau that may be created during the Peace Con- 
ference. Before going to Paris the American delegates will visit 
England for a conference with the British women delegates to 
the conference. 

The following labor standards for women workers, prepared 
by the Women’s Trade Union League, will be urged upon the 
Peace Conference: 

Compulsory education for children up to 16 years and part 
time education to 18 years. 

Abolition of child labor. 

An eight-hour day and forty-four hour week. 

No night work for women. 

Equal opportunity for men and women in trade and technical 
training. 

Social insurance against sickness, accident, industrial disease 
and unemployment. 

Provision for old age and invalid pensions and maternity bene- 
fits. 
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HE plan given below was proposed by Mrs. Catt for the 
- Americanization of the United States at the St. Louis Suf- 
frage Convention. It was adopted by the League of Women 
Voters on the last day of their conference, Saturday, March 29, 
and later in the morning was also adopted by the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

1. Compulsory education for all children between the ages of 
six and sixteen, with school attendance provided for nine months 
of each year. 

2. Education of adults by extension courses of the public 
schools. 

3. English made the national language by making it compul- 
sory in all public and private schools where courses in general 
education are conducted. 

4. Higher qualifications for citizenship and more sympathetic 
and impressive ceremonials for naturalization. 

5. Direct citizenship for women, not citizenship through mar- 
riage, as a qualification for the vote. 

6. Naturalization for married women to be made possible. 

7. Compulsory publication of lessons in citizenship in foreign 
language papers. 

8. Schools of citizenship to be established in every rural school 
district and city ward in conjunction with the public school. 

g. An oath of allegiance to the United States as qualification 
of the vote for all citizens, native and foreign born. 

to. An education qualification for every voter in the United 
States after a definite date to be determined. 
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“Heroes” and “Serpents” 


HE North Carolina Senate by a substan- 
T tial majority passed the municipal suf- 
frage bill. However, the Senate vote of 
35 to 12 was reversed in the House where, by 
a vote of 54 to 49, the bill went down to de- 
feat. The result of the vote though technically 
a defeat is conceded to be virtually a triumph 
for suffrage. Out of a total of 150 votes cast 
on the measure in both houses 84 were in favor 
and 66 against. The vote of the House as 
viewed by the press was far from satisfactory. 

The session in the House opened with the 
singing of old time Camp Meeting tunes and 
then followed one of the liveliest times the 
House has experienced. In describing the ses- 
sion the Raleigh Times, with true southern ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous, said in part: 

“Heroes, He-Constitutionalists, Home-Lov- 
ers, Home-Savers, and Cradle-Rockers | tri- 
umphed over the Serpents Wednesday night by 
54 to 49. 

“The Serpents, led by that King Snake W. N. 
Everett, of Richmond, and heartily seconded 
by the Pasquotank Rattler W. O. Saunders, 
Spreading Adder H. S. Williams, Boa Con- 
strictor Herring, Big Python Gold, and Viper- 
ine Congo Grant, were attempting to crawl, 
as discovered Hallett Ward, on their tum- 
mies over the heroism of Bill Sawyer, the con- 
stitutionality of Mr. Redwine, the home of 
Harry Grier, into the cradle of Mr. Crisp. 
The Reptiles were making great headway. 
They had pizened nearly half the body im- 


politic. Jim Hartness, representing Alston D. 
Watts, greatest of all evangelists, came here 
and with only 24 verses of the third chapter 
of Genesis sent them out of the Garden even 
as went the varmints a few thousand years 
ago. 

“The Serpents were of course championing 
the municipal suffrage bill presented by Sena- 
tor Joe Brown in the Senate and Mr. Everett 
The Snakes had charmed that 
foolish upper body until it tumbled even as 


in the House. 


Eve to the desire for knowledge. The bill came 
over, after days of delay was reported favor- 
ably and finally got to the floor of the House 
Wednesday night, where it remained nearly 
When the roll-call 
came it was evident that the Snakes were out- 


four hours before vote. 


numbered and few of the Serpents were sur- 


prised. 


66 HE debate was neither the worst nor 

T the best of the session. It was long 
and weary but held captive much the biggest 
The galleries filled with 


serpentine sympathizers stood without moving 


crowd of the year. 


during the dozen arguments and negatived the 
talk of heroes, home-lovers and savers, cradle- 
rockers and he-constitutionalists. Men-serpents 
were almost as numerous as maid-serpents and 
these cheered or hissed as the poison moved 
them. 

“The more one heard of the heroes, home- 
lovers, home-savers, he-constitutionalists and 
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cradle-rockers, the more one admired the 
Snakes. The Snakes out-spoke, out-looked, 
out-did their adversaries in all the sinewy 
graces of speech and debate. The Reptiles were 
themselves outdone in generalship. The Rep- 
tiles, making a bid to popular favor, omitted 
to arrange their pairs and to provide for their 
own. Result Four of the Serpents lay coiled 
in their seats and did not count against the 
heroes, home-lovers, home-savers, he-constitu- 


tionalists and cradle-rockers who were away. 


66 UT at that the Serpents could not have 

won. Hartness bringing the message 
from Evangelist Watts, had the retort sufficient 
to all the whispering Serpents distilling pizen 
into the ear of Eve. The Serpents had lobbied, 
begged, cajoled, ‘coerced, declared Yield-to- 
None-in-My-Love-For-Home Redwine. But 
these were as nothing to Proxy Evangelist 
Jim Hartness and his 24 verses of Genesis, 
Chapter Number Three. There it was, Proxy 
Evangelist Jim showed. It is written ‘thy 
desire shall be unto thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee.’ And because men were there- 
by kicked into work, Evangelist by Proxy Jim 
was again giving women more chances to mess 
men up. 

“Representative Everett, of Richmond, took 
the floor at 8.15, and when he said he had 
come as a plain citizen, without any ambition, 
‘to do an act of elemental justice to the wom- 
en of North Carolina,’ the galleries broke into 
a great round of applause. 

“He declared that the law of North Caro- 
lina is the opinion of the attorney general un- 
til some-court or jurisdiction upsets him. 
Judge Manning believes in the constitutionality 
of the law, the speaker said. Other eminent 


attorneys agree with the attorney general. 


66 R, Everett referred to the complacency 

M of North Carolina oyer its treatment 
of the women. Hallett Ward had observed that 
when people are told that they are treated 
badly they will soon believe it. ‘The trou- 
ble with us is that we compare our treatment 
of to-day with the attitude of men toward 
women when Rome ruled from the seven 
hills,’ he said. 

“Mr. Grier took a fling at the costumes of 
women. He admitted the infamous statute, 
man-made, that offers no protection to the girl- 
hood, though he did not rail at them. ‘Yes, 
that statute is there,’ he said, ‘but you re- 
formers who want to reiorm something be- 
gin on your costumes that are doing more to 
drag men down to disgrace and hell, than any 
laws on the books.’ 

“The lights were going out and cutting ca- 


pers all the while. Stanly Winborne rose to 
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————— 


yppose the bill. The women cheered every 
time it happened. 


66 T HE flickering of the lights indicates a 
disposition to return to the Dark 

Ages,’ he said, in a kowl. 

to the 

‘ The reason they 


“Representative Saunders replied 
Grier argument as to clothes. 
dress like doll babies is because you treat them 
like doll babies,’ he said; ‘and it is about the 
only way she can get anything from a fool 
man.’ 

“He closed by appealing to the House to 
give the women a trial. ‘If they do not make 
good in two years, take it away from them,’ 
he said. 

“Mr. Grant, of New Hanover, closed the de- 
bate. He had a few remarks to make on mas- 
Always man had jealously resisted the 
He gives up his 


culinity. 
passing of his proprietorship. 
monopolies without grace. Grant could not 
understand why men and women educated alike 
part company at the close of the schools, men 
to go into the work for which they are spe- 
cially trained and women to ignore all that they 
had learned.” 

(EpiTor’s Note :—The action of the Legislature 
ase aan bat the och of savetelien Goun Stopes 
its publication in a previous issue of the magazine.) 

Federation for Suffrage 
HE Savannah, Georgia, Federation of 
Women’s Organizations, at a recent ses- 
sion passed a resolution endorsing equal suf- 
frage. Not a dissenting vote was cast against 
the resolution. Similar resolutions have been 
introduced at previous sessions of the Federa- 
tion only to meet with disfavor. 

This endorsement of the cause of equal suf- 
frage is considered an important triumph by 
the suffragists of Savannah, who have labored 
diligently to obtain such an expression from 
this representative body of southern women. 
By this act the Savannah Federation places 
itself in line with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which declared itself for suf- 
frage for women several years ago, and also 
in line with the Atlanta City Federation which 
gave its endorsement to the suffrage cause two 
years ago. The executive committee of the 
Parent Teachers Association of Savannah re- 
cently declared itself not only in favor of the 
principle of suffrage but of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment and wired the Georgia Sen- 
ators to that effect 
the supporters of the resolution at the feder- 





a point brought out by 


ated club meeting. 

The motion for the endorsement of suffrage 
was offered by Mrs. Paschal Strong. Although 
one or two slight objections were raised, the 
femper the meeting was practically unanimous 
Mrs. S. B. 
C. Morgan, a pioneer suffragist of Savannah, 
made a brief but witty talk citing the fact 
that the German women now have suffrage 


for the passage of the resolution. 
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Germany can’t be allowed to score on the South, 
so there were calls for the question, which 
was put by Mrs. J. S. Howkins, the presiding 
officer and herself a suffragist. 

Savannah suffragists believe the action of the 
Federation will be of considerable influence 
when the question of suffrage is before the 


State Legislature. 


In New Home 
HE South Carolina Equal Suffrage League 
T is now permanently housed in its own 
headquarters in one of the most desirable loca- 
tions in Columbia. “On the ground floor of 


the most adorable brown stone house (no 
porch, just opening right on to the street), 
right next to our wonderful new post office 
and right under the very nose of the capitol” 
is the enthusiastic description of the new head- 
quarters which comes from the equally new 
headquarters secretary, Mrs. John T. Slatter, 
who tendered her State 
Board of Health so that she might take up 


work on behalf of suffrage. 


resignation to the 


Mrs. Julian B. Salley, state suffrage presi- 
dent, is planning an aggressive campaign of 
suffrage education during the coming year. The 
establishing of Columbia headquarters is sure 
to quicken the suffrage movement in all parts 


of the state. 


Women and the Law 

HEN in 1917 Arkansas opened to women 
W the practice of the law, it was thought 
that there was only one trench still to be won, 
and that in Virginia. But this was a mistake 
for in 1918 the sessions laws of two states con- 
tain acts confering the right to practice on wo- 
men. One is Virginia, the other South Caro- 
lina, Act 441 of the sessions laws of the latter 
state reads: 


“From and after the passage of this act 


women shall be allowed to practice law within , 


South Carolina under the same rules, regula- 
tions and conditions prescribed for men.” 


Saved 5.000 Garments 
FEW women over the washtub saved for 
A the Red Cross some 5,000 garments de- 
A cargo of Red 


Nazaire, much 


stined for French refugees. 
Cross supplies landed at St. 
damaged by a fire in the hold of the vessel. 
The Mount Holyoke Unit, which was working 
at St. Nazaire, brought out their washtubs in 
the open on a frosty winter day, dumped the 
burned and watersoaked garments therein and 
worked so doughtily that they saved among 
hundreds of other things, 508 pairs of socks, 
2,115 hospital shirts, 304 woolen waists, 540 
heavy serge shirts, 800 winter dresses, 565 sets 
of pajamas and 125 blanket bathrobes. 
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‘“‘Woman, Bolshevism and Home”’ 


To THE EpiTtor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

T is not easy to decide whether the North 

American* writer is using the Bolshevist 
“menace” to promote suffrage, or is making a 
barrage of the suffrage cause to conceal a fran- 
tic fight against Bolshevism. It is also difficult 
to figure out whether that writer has really 
never read the decrees of the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment or whether he merely assumes that 
Un- 


fortunately he is not alone in spreading abroad 


his readers are unacquainted with them. 


what is known from unquestionable authorities 
i+ be an unqualified falsehood; for Bolshevism 
in theory and application never has proposed, 
and does not now propose, the socialization of 
women and the destruction of the home. 
Whatever may be the evils of Bolshevist ad- 
ministration in Russia—whether as a part of 
its program or forced upon those who are try- 
ing to carry out that program—nothing will 
be gained in the long run by misrepresentation 
and by a moral terrorizing of people outside of 
falsehood and 


Yet there is so much 


cultivation of fear on the part of the United 


Russia. 


States press that it bears the marks of con- 
“piracy. 

The North American writer’s historical so- 
ciology is about one-third truth and two-thirds 
crror—mixed and seasoned with a sentimentality 
that is curiously suggestive of anti-suffrage lit- 
erature. As an appeal to prejudice and ignorance 
it ought to meet prompt repudiation on the part 
of the readers of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


CITIZEN’S 


ELLEN HAYES. 


*See WOMAN reprint in issue of 


March 15. 


[The Woman Citizen is interested in pre- 
senting the question at issue as reflected by 
both sides and various shades of opinion. How 
varying these shades are is suggested by the 
fact that while opponents of woman suffrage, in 
line with their usual depreciation of women, 
are pointing out that “ Bolshevism” is the in- 
evitable consequence of woman suffrage, the 
editors of the North American are urging wo- 
man suffrage as an antidote to Bolshevism. 

In order to insure that our readers may have 
the full range of opinion we append below a 
quotation from Dr. Harold Williams, the news- 
paper correspondent who has lived so long in 
Russia and who has written in terms of such 
fierce denunciation of Bolshevism. The quo- 
tation is from New Europe of March 13, and 
is being promulgated by S. Nuorteva, Director 
of the Bureau of Information of Soviet Rus- 


sia.—Ep.]. 
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Dr. Williams says: 
“* The 


of late in the press and in public speeches that 


statement has been frequently made 
the Bolsheviki have issued a monstrous decree 
for the nationalization of women, and a wom- 
en’s society in Paris is reported to have under- 
taken a campaign against the Bolsheviki on this 
particular ground. Personally, I cannot be ac- 
cused of any prepossession in the Bolsheviks’ 
favor, but, just because I feel so acutely the 
enormity of their real crimes and the iniquity 
of their whole regime, I consider it wrong to 
weaken the case against them by imputing to 
them crimes they have not committed. 


‘I have made particular inquiries among 
friends recently arrived from Russia as to the 
alleged nationalization of women, and they all 


assure me positively that they have never heard 


or read of such a decree. It is certain that the 
central Bolshevik government has issued no or- 


der of the kind, and if anarchists in Smolensk 
or school boys in some other provincial town 
have printed such abominable productions th 
central government cannot be held responsible. 
The position of women and of everybody else 
under the Bolshevik regime is far too tragical 


to be made the subject of such gross caricature 


as these reports of the nationalization of wom- 


en really are.” 


Chivalry in Work 
To THE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


AM awfully glad to be able to write that the 
I women of the Tar Heel State do not need 
suffrage—we live in a hotbed of chivalry (?) 
and always get a square deal as the following 
will show: 

Office in North Carolina 


there is a woman clerk and a man clerk. The 


In the Auditor’s 
man clerk had been getting his regular salary 
and then $10.00 per month entirely extra for 
This had 


NEVER been considered any part of the regu- 


keeping the Soldiers’ Home books. 


lar work of the Auditor’s Office, just this extra 
$10.00 for extra work. 


and 


This man fled from the 


office in disgrace, during his flight the 


Auditor gave this extra work to the woman in 
the office for which she received for a few 
months the $10.00. 


and the man got brave and came back and the 


Things cleared up a little, 
Auditor gave him his job back. He was per- 
fectly furious, that during his flight this wom- 
an should have been given this extra work and 
extra pay, so when the Legislature convened this 


law was made by men who defeated EVERY 


phase of suffrage: 
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“The stenographer in the Auditor’s Office 
shall also act as Pension Clerk, and as book- 
keeper for the Old Soldier's Home, and shall 
receive a total compensation of twelve hundred 
dollars per annum.” 

Made it a law that this woman should do this 
work for nothing while this man had gotten 
$10.00 per month extra, besides a. good salary, 
and a man who had disgraced himself and the 
office! This attitude is so absolutely primitive 
I know it is hard to believe, but I can prove 
every word of it. The woman had been getting 
$100.00 per month, and then the $10.00 extra 
for doing the Soldiers’ Home bookkeeping. 
However, I know this is not a drop in the 
bucket to the many injustices that are done 
women who work. It simply goes to show that 
an utterly worthless man can have more influ- 
ence with men than the best woman that ever 
lived—that is when it comes to pay for work. If 
ever any women on earth needed suffrage it is 
the women of North Carolina. 

FanniE W. SMITH. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Hygiene Bulletin 
To THE Eprror oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

READ some time ago in your magazine a 
I statement by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, I 
believe, to the effect that the government pro- 
gram for the amelioration of vice conditions was 
planned not to put an end to vice, but to fasten 
upon America the European system of vice 
regulation. Since then an article in the Social 
Hygiene Bulletin has specifically denied the 
charge. As you probably know, the Social Hy- 
giene Association numbers among its members 
men and women of national reputation, and it 
endorses and gives publicity to all important 
government activities in this connection. 

In the last number of The Woman Citizen, 
nevertheless the former statement is repeated, 
but no proof given. Indeed, no fault is found 
with the law itself against which we are warned, 
the statement being simply that although it 
treads “persons” what it means is “ women.” 
How do you know? What it means is a matter 
for the courts to decide, and if the wording of 
a law is correct no court will condemn it be- 
cause some of those entrusted with its enforce- 
ment have misinterpreted it. 

Why does your magazine not urge the ap- 
pointment of women police officers and women 
examiners, that the law may be fairly admin- 
istered, instead of giving the lie to such a pub- 
lication as the Social Hygiene Bulletin? Why 
does it never tell us of the splendid efforts be- 
ing made toward securing humane treatment 
and reformation for prostitutes? The Federal 
Government took the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense into consulta- 
tion in framing up this program and women 
are working with men everywhere in trying to 


carry it out. 


Some of your readers feel that in view of tl.c 
present awakening of the masculine conscience, 
it is time that your paper gave publicity to the 
constructive efforts that are being made by 
the local authorities in many places, instead of 
fostering such a suspicious attitude in reference 
to men’s purposes as will discourage them in 
their efforts to bring about that co-operation 
between the sexes which is necessary for the 
righting of such age-old wrongs. 

The fact that you propose nothing better than 
the law you oppose, to meet the present appall- 
ing emergency, suggests a desire for the old- 
fashioned masculine liberty on the part of 
women. Not that your writers mean it so, but 
that is the way it sounds. Some of the con- 
tents of the last issue of the Social Hygiene Bul- 
letin would make good reading if quoted in your 
paper. 


Columbus, Ohio. Harriet B, BrRApBURY. 


[The writer ts referred to 998 and 999 of this 
issue for a further presentation of this subject 
by Dr. Ulrich and Miss Blackwell—Ep.]| 


Responsible for Borah 

To THE Epitor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

N addressing The Woman Citizen—a personal 

letter with a suggestion from a farm woman 
I must seem superfluous, but my apology is to 
relieve myself of a conviction, regarding Idaho’s 
responsibility toward the Suffrage Amendment 
in Congress. Senator Borah merits the denunci- 
ation he has received, but should not the votcrs 
of Idaho be held responsibile for their par: in 
returning Borah to the Senate, knowiny his at- 
titude toward the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
before election. During a recent visit to Boise 
while the Idaho Legislature was in session, a 
woman of that city, who is distinguished for 
her public spirit and ability and whose name 
appears in the list of those designated by the 
National Suffrage Association to get the Suf- 
frage Amendment ratified by the Idaho Legis- 
lature, said to me in substance that much as 
they desired it, Idaho could not afford to draw 
the line for the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
on Borah as he was so necessary to the state. 
She had told Senator Borah he was not giving 
the women a fair deal but she would vote for 
him. I heard the same sentiments expressed 
by good people less distinguished. Apparently 
these people in Idaho have moved into suffrage, 
not appreciating their responsibility to the na- 
tion. Now that the Suffrage Amendment is 
defeated they are ashamed of Borah’s part, but 
their eyes are not opened to the consequences. 
They held the lever in their own hands—the 
ballot. Are they hypnotized by his fulsome 
verbosity and the oft-repeated suggestion that 
in'him, Idaho has a possible candidate for the 
presidency ? 

(Mrs.) E. L. Atkins. 
Columbia, S. D. 














When 
Shopping 


Nothing gives a greater sense 
of security than a checking 
account. Paying by check 
obviates the necessity of carry- 
ing a large amount of cur- 
rency, and automatically 
provides receipts covering 
various expenditures. 

We pay interest on check- 

ing balances, and shall 


be glad to explain other 
features of our service. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
MAIN OFFICE: 


55 Cedar Street 
BRANCHES: 
Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th Ave. 
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The Heath Corset Co. ° 


INC. 
Established 1900 


425 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 4996 


Heather Blossom Tricot No. 6 
Price $6.00 to $20.00 
The special features of this corset 
are: 

Extreme Flexibility 
Close fitting without feeling 
tight and a corset to be 
worn at all times 
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= A WELCOME tw OUR 
WOMEN GUESTS 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 





Women 
In Industry 

















HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 31st Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue 


Cc bi every conveni and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan be within casy reach of social and 
— centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 

lone. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 





D. H. & ‘ed: KNOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 


























The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... .$5 to $7 





Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 





























NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 

Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SussKinp 











An atmosphere of quiet good 
taste, combined with every 
modern hotel comfort and 
convenience, attracts a 
discriminating clientele to 


Che Wolcott 


31st stree t; Sy Fifth Avenue 











Permanent Place 


NGLISH women workers have found defi- 
E nite and permanent place in the indus- 
trial life of the nation as the result of the 
decisive part they played in the mobilization of 
the country’s industrial resources for the work 
of winning the war, according to a report issued 
recently by the Home Office. 

The report points out that the women work- 
ers performed highly creditable service in the 
greater number of industries into which they 
were called to substitute for the men. Women 
workers are said to have scored their greatest 
success in the boat and shoe industry, in which 
they had. already gained a foothold before the 
war. \They demonstrated an ability to do the 
highly skilled tasks which had heretofore been 
reserved for men. 7 

“Tn light, semi-skilled work eheir value is fre- 
quently equal, and where operations called for 
fineness of touch and deftness of handling wo- 
men are preferable to men,” the Home Office 
report continues, in pointing out that in a num- 
ber of the heavy manual trades women are 
placed at a disadvantage as compared to the 
men workers. 

Increased output was reported by many fac- 
tories which used women workers during the 
war. This was especially true in factories do- 
ing repetition work by machinery, the women 
taking more kindly to this work and showing 
greater patience and interest than the men, it 
is said. As the result of the large number of 
women who have taken up industrial work 
since the beginning of the war, women working 
in certain trades have encountered either pas- 
sive or open opposition from the men, the re- 


port mentions. 


Dignifying Domesticity 
PLAN to put domestic service on the same 
dignified plane as clerical work or any 

of the professions open to women has been 

instituted by the Y. W. C. A. of Chicago. A 

course of training for home. assistants has 

been established which will cover such branches 
as plain cooking, waiting on table, care of: chil- 
dren, plain sewing, planning of menus and simi 


lar activities. The graduate from this inten- 








sive course of training will receive a diploma 
testifying to her accomplishments. 





According to the promoters of this project 
the home assistant will expect to be addressed 
as “Miss” or “Mrs.” She will work on a 
schedule of hours at fixed wages observing an 
eight hour day. The minimum wage will be 
$15 a week. The assistant will not live in the 
home of her employer and will not take her 
meals there. On the contrary she will have a 
luncheon hour and will adjust her day the 
same as though employed in an office or fac- 
tory. 

It is said that a large number of women have 


already made application for the course. 


Gain In Production 


HE value of the eight-hour day from the 
7. standpoint of the women worker as well 
as that of the employer is attested in the re- 
port of the Illinois Industrial Survey Com- 
mission made recently. Employers themselves 
are strong supporters of the shorter day for 
women workers, the report indicates. It is 
found that in the shorter day the workers pro- 
duce more than they did when longer hours 
were the rule in the establishment and _ that 
the outgyt is steadier and much better main- 
tained. 

A loss in production early in the busy season 
usually is shown in the case of the factory 
maintaining the longer work-day, according to 
the findings of the commission, while in the 
short-day factory the output is often increased 
during the busy season. The commission rec- 
ommends an eight-hour day and a 48-hour 
week for all women workers, based upon these 
findings. The investigation was made in com- 


pliance with a legislative act of 1917. 


Eight-Hour Day 


N eight-hour law for all women workers 
A except those in domestic service is pro- 
posed by the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor, as the leading feature of the legislative 
program it is urging upon the Missouri legis- 
lature. A nine-hour law is now in force for all 
occupations in which women are engaged ex- 
cept domestic service and telephone exchange 


work. 


Middle - Aged Women 


ait middle-aged woman,” says the 
head of the Philadelphia Division of 


the United States Employment Service, “ was 


the salvation of industry during the war.” 
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Suttrage 


In India 

HE movement to obtain suffrage for the 
T women of India is definitely under way, 
according to reports which have reached. this 
country in a recent issue of the Indian Social 
Reformer of Bombay, which is advocating im- 
portant governmental reforms in the far eastern 
portion of the British Empire. Some time ago 
a number of highly educated women of India 
sent a requisition signed by many of their 
number to the Bombay Provincial Conference, 
asking representation for women. The confer- 
ence was requested to “ define the word ‘ people’ 
in the Congress League Scheme of Reforms as 
meaning women as well as men.” 

Agitation for greater political freedom for 
Indian women has been carried on for many 
months, and represents the greatest advance 
yet made by the women of the country, who, 
until recently, were bound by the traditions of 
ignorance and superstition. The work of Amer- 
ican Young Women’s Christian Association mis~ 
sionaries in the larger centers of population 
has done much to improve the condition of 
the women of the country, by far the greater 
majority of whom are still unable to read 


or write. 


In New Zealand 


HE influence exercised on civic life by the 
T women citizens of New Zealand, one of 
the first countries to enfranchise its women, is 
indicated by a review of the progress made in 
that country since the introduction of the suf- 
frage law. More than thirty measures of a so- 
cial nature, many of them of great importance, 
are directly traceable to the influence of women 
voters, according to Mrs. Clara Lill of Ashbur- 
ton in a review of the accomplishments of the 
woman citizens before a district convention of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Auckland recently. 

Social legislation having a direct bearing of 
a highly beneficial nature upon almost every 
walk of life has been obtained as the result of 
the efforts of the women of New Zealand. 

A few of the accomplishments in the way of 
reform legislation credited to women are as 


follows: 














Abroad 


Establishment of juvenile courts, equal pay 
for equal work, shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions for women, a First Offenders’ 
Probation Act, nursing and skilled attendance 
for mothers at a moderate cost, improvement of 
industrial schools, widows’ pensions, sex equal- 
ity under age pensions, married women’s prop- 
erty law, workers’ compensation, modern meth- 
ods of treating and caring for criminals and 
offenders against the laws, abolishment of bar 
maids and the suppression of juvenile smoking. 

The women of New Zealand are eligible for 
election as members of city councils, mayors 
and to all 
schools, hospitals, charitable and other institu- 
They have been ad- 


boards having jurisdiction over 
tions of a public nature. 
mitted to the bar and women visitors are pro- 
vided for all state institutions. Women also 
have municipal suffrage, and have equal oppor- 
tunity with the men in technical schools estab- 


lished throughout the country. 


Purchase Roosevelt Birthplace 

HROUGH the influence of the Women’s 
T Roosevelt Memorial Committee, the site 
of the birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, 28 
East 20th st. New York City, has been pur- 
chased for utilization as a permanent memorial 
for the late president. The old home in which 
Theodore Roosevelt spent the first fifteen years 
of his life was torn down some time ago and 
a two-story building erected. Plans for the 
memorial will be made known in a short time 
by the committee, according to Mrs. William 
Curtiss Demorest, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The board of directors of the committee is 
composed of forty-eight members, among whom 
are Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Francis Key Pendleton, Mrs. Robert 
Mrs. William Church Osborn, Mrs. 
James A. Burden, Mrs. Jacob A. Riis, Miss 
Mabel Choate, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. 
Frank Gray Griswold, Mrs. W. Fellows Mor- 
gan and Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn. 


Bacon, 





66 HETHER the national constitution 

W is amended or not there will be 
women enough voting in 1920 to determine the 
national election, and no political party is going 
to allow itself to be put in the position of 
challenging the woman vote.”—Des Moines, 
lowa Register. 















Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


(THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF CATHERINE 
BRESHKOVSKY), 


autographed by Madame _ Bresh- 

kovsky, are for sale for the 

benefit of the Russian orphans. 
They may be ordered from : 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
8 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. 














LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Oorrespondent Offices in Thirty-five Cities 





THE NationaLt City ComPaNy 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 48rd St. 
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Are You a Wage-Earner? 
If so try 
A NEW LIFE INCOME 
DISABILITY - ENDOWMENT 
Give date of birth and write to 


MISS LEWIS 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 














NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 

























Major's Cement 


THE BEST A Household aaae 


IN THE 
WORLD Necessity 
15c. a bottle at all dealers. 


Rubber and Leather Cement, Same Price 














WINGENDORFF tine 'ciscre moncgvams 
are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 











NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING WORKS, 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 


BA's | 
INC. 
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DURY 


47 West 72d Street 


TUITION IN AESTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
AND MODERN SOCIAL DANCING 





NEW YOR K _ Two Private Ballrooms for rental for exclusive Social Functions 














VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes = Normal Courses 




















NEW YORK Co LLEGE 


OF MUSIC 
128-130 East 58th 8St., N. Y. ©. 

A High School of Music for earnest students; 
all branches taught by eminent instructors { 

from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- 
tion individuai. All class instruction in Har- { 
mony, etc.,, and attendance on Lectures and 
Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. { 
Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal Dept., Carl a 
Theory, ee ees Public School Music, 


Dr. Frank 
Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue 
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Camp Champlain 
An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Every corvenience for safety and comfort. 


Camp 
physician. All land and water sports—swimming, 
canocing, fishing, horseback, hikes, baseball, etc., 
under supervision of West Point men and experi- 
enced councilors. First Aid, Military Drill, Sig- 
naling, Life Saving, canoe, motorboat, automobile 
and tramping trips. Tutoring if desired. No mos- 
quitoes or malaria. Long distance phone. Ref- 
erences invariably required. Limited to 50 
campers. Ages, 8 to 15. 


WM. H. BROWN, 


President Berkeley-Irving School 
307 W. 83d St. New York 











aul Institute A Boarding and 
2107 S Street,N.W., 


Washington, D.G. Day School for Girls 


High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Two Years of College Work. Special Courses: 
The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
Business and Secretarial Training, Kindergar- 
ten, Normal Training, Domestic Science, Par- 
liamentary Law. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President, 

Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 

and “The Heart of Blackstone” 























IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 











Not Interested 
ne with the 


school system is responsible in a large 
measure for the great increase in the rttumber 
of children who leave the public schools for 
work of various kinds, in the opinion of Owen 
R. Lovejoy, of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The labor laws affecting children and 
the compulsory school laws have failed to help 
matters materially. Mr. Lovejoy holds that 
another contributing factor is the attitude of 
the public, which is not sufficiently interested 


present 


in the welfare of the schools. 








THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding ; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 

PROFESSOR AND Mrs. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE, NEw YORK CITY. 











For City Teachers 


MINIMUM wage for city teachers, to 
A serve as an inducement to bring back 
into the teachers’ profession the hundreds who 
left school work to engage in the more profit- 
able war work occupations, is urged by the 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations of New 
York as a means of solving the difficulty now 
confronting New York City. At the present 
time there are said to be approximately 1,000 
classes in the city schools without teachers, 
and it is urged that the number of graduates 
who will be available will not tide the schools 
over this shortage of teachers. 
Hundreds of teachers gave up their work to 
earn more money in war work, and they are 
now reluctant to return to their old occupations 


at the smaller salaries. 


In Memoriam 


; ae ending of the great Golden Jubilee 
Convention with its perfectly adjusted 


schedule calls to mind one of the gracious hos- 


*tesses of the last Convention but one, that held 


in Atlantic City in 1916. 

Miss Lulu Hubbard Marvel, who was at that 
time chairman of local arrangements, died at the 
home of her brother last month. 
Miss Marvel was a 


tactfulness 


successful business wo- 
man and her and efficiency contrib- 


uted enormously to the suffrage convention of 
2 =] 


1916, 


peared in person and made his memorable prom- 


the one in which President Wilson ap- 


ise to “fight with us” for the full enfranchise- 
ment of women. 
That was a difficult convention, with its 


packed audiences and the heavy local responsi- 


bilities for the proper entertainment of the 
President of the United States. 
Miss’ Marvel's able 


problems and her fine 


all the 
physical presence mak« 
all thos¢ 


few who had op 


management of 


her a marked figure in the memory of 


who were present, while the 
portunity to come into personal contact with her 
will long remember the high integrity of her 
character and the soundness of her views, mak 
ing her record in the business world an inspira- 


tion to other women. 


N the death of Mrs. W. C. Maclin, of Brook- 
I lyn, both the 


Greater New York and 


Woman Suffrage Party of 
the Republican Party 
sustain a real loss. 

Mrs. 
tary and then treasurer of the Brooklyn Woman 


Suffrage Party and leader of the 18th 


Maclin was, first, corresponding secre- 


Assembl\ 
District. 

After the vote was gained in New York state 
she became a member of the Republican General 
Committee of Kings County from the 18th dis 
trict. 

Her death, on March 3lst, had its griml) 
tragic touches. She was one of the victims of 
the pneumonia epidemic and died in the same 
hospital where her 16-year-old son, also suffer- 
ing from pneumonia, lay too ill to be told oi 
his mother’s death. 

Mrs. Maclin’s interests stretched into philan- 
thropic and church circles. She will be missed 
from the Universalist Church of Our Father 
even as she will from the political and suffrage 


centers where she has given such devotion. 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 


up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 






, NELSON $ LASTS A LIFETIME 
. Unlock the VOLUME 
Ww - Remove OLD Pages 
J... Insert NEW Pages 


. TWICE ALYEAR, 











“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantcnments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


RI SOUS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
&Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 















Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


how, by easy month 


whatever on my part. 
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Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
Y y payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
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STRAIGHT FROM GERMANY—an Advertisement originated and produced 
for the Victory Liberty Loan by members of the American Expeditionary Force. 
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Not France Alone— 


A wholaworld needs vebuilding ; 
if we do-not.rear a finer 
" mansion on the foundations 
Zz of our victory, then that 
victory was not worth a 
single drop of the young 
% American blood so freely 
spent fort. 
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ictory Liberty Loan 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
120 Broadway New York 
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